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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. 


Lf he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice ~ 


of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But a 
he regards truzh, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.~De For. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—_—+—_ 


To-day. the Porte issues to the Powers-a Note carrying 
its decision on the Greek question, and leaving the 
responsibility of avoiding a reasonable settlement on the 
Hellenic Government. We have on several occasions 
during the last six months pointed out that Turkey is 
willing to concede M. Waddington’s line of July 1878, 
saving only the towns of Janina and Larissa, which the 
Ottoman military authorities deem, especially the former, 
absolutely necessary to the scientific frontier. In other 
words, the Sorte ee to the seonmmmmendations of the Con- 


ninety-nine biudeedehs of the jecvamtanialne ‘accord- 
ing to the only other possible interpretation of the lan- 
guage of the Protocol. If Greece will not consent to 
the line beyond which her especial friend, M. Wadding- 
ton, two years and a half since told her she “ could not be 
allowed to go,” she must take the consequences, for the 
Porte declares its intention of taking precautionary steps 
if Greece insists on continuing its warlike preparations. 
That is.to say, a collision on the present frontier will be 
possible at any moment, and the blame will fall on the 
Hellenes for over-greediness. 


A very grave question is engaging the attention of the 
people of Canada, and we should not be at all surprised 
to find that in it are the seeds’of separation between the 
Dominion and the mother country. - The question origi- 
nates in the interminable fishery disputes which Lord 
Salisbury was dealing with when he left office. He 
maintained the contention of the Government of the 
Dominion that United States fishermen while in American 
waters are subject to the Dominion laws, while the 
United States insist that the rights acquired by their 
subjects under the series of treaties culminating in that 
negotiated by the present Viceroy of India are superior 
to the operation of any local laws. Without going into 
detail, this is a question substantially at issue, and a 
very serious question it is.. As might be supposed, Lord 
Granville, under the inspiration of Mr. Gladstone, 
encourages the contention of the Washington Depart- 
ment of State and the Canadians are preparing to defend 
their rights. Referring to the address of the outgoing 
President, the Toronto Globe, perhaps the most influen- 





tial paper in the Dominion, writes as follows :—“ If 
Lord Granville has actually proposed to concede what 
President Hayes states, it will be the duty of the 
Dominion Government to enter a firm protest on behalf 
of Canadian rights. It is time that the Government of 
the Confederation should assert the position of Canada 
in this matter, so that the British Government may 
understand the gravity of the questions that may arise 
from placing the people of Canada in such a difficult 
position.” Of course the Dominion of Canada will see 
the advantage of casting in its lot with the American 
Union, on terms which Washington would find it to its 
interest to make very attractive, if the colonists are to be 
thus thrown over time after time to satisf; the 5 






Dominion may say to themselves ‘that they will not con, 
sent any longer to be tied hand and foot by treaties in 
the making of which they had no share, if they are not 
to receive some countervailing benefits, and if they are 
to be deserted as soon as they are called upon to protect 
the interests entrusted to them. It is not entirely incon- 
ceivable that a large section of the Home Government is 
bent upon disgusting Canada in this matter, for, un- 
fortunately, we all know too well that in the judgment of 
a portion of the Radical Party the Colonies are an 
unnecessary burthen upon the mother country. 


There seems to be 4 want of unity and steadfast design 
in the arrangements of the commanders ofthe Colonial 
forces in South Africa. They have at their disposal over 
10,000 men of European blood, and yet their successes 
are very partial, and the English public hears with grow- 
ing discontent, and far too frequently, that fresh tribes 
have raised the standard of insurrection. Meanwhile 
the English Major-General commanding the station at 
Capetown has orders from the Colonial Office and the 
War Office not to assist the colonists in any way, even 
with his advice ; and, under the circumstances, we really 
cannot see why England should be at the expense of 
keeping a divisional staff and a very small body of troops 
in South Africa at all. Here is another example of the 
effects of Radical views in our relations with the Colonies, 
Lord Kimberley has emphatically admitted—all credit 
to him for it—that the disarmament of the tribes in the 
Cape Colony was an indispensable measure, And yet 
the Government refuses to accept the duty that’ results 
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from this statement. If the colony is right, why should 
the colony not be supported in taking steps to ensure 
the permanent pacification of its territory ? 





Not even the smartly conceived sneer of our corre- 
spondent “ Liberationist ” will induce us to withdraw from 
the position that, according to the fundamental agreement 
between Church and State, the Church is entitled to have 
her own Courts—controlled, no doubt, by the State, but 
not directed in their judgments by the State. In Magna 
Charta it is expressly provided that the Church’s fran- 
chises are to be maintained, and it is only quite recently 
that the Erastian doctrine formulated so nakedly by the 
Attorney-General this week has been authoritatively put 
forward. If Sir Henry James is right, the Convocations 
and Synods of the Church are absolutely useless, and a 
Parliament which has long ceased to have any pretence 
even to a religious character is to have the control of the 
doctrine and ritual of a specifically religious body. There 
was some pretence for considering Parliament a sort of 
lay Synod so long as its members were, at least formally, 
members of the Established Church. But the proposi- 
tion is monstrous that a body constituted like the present 
House of Commons should have the power of creating a 
tribunal charged with the duty of interpreting delicate 
questions of Church doctrine and discipline. We say again, 
that the true way to test the meaning of the Ornaments 
Rubric and collateral rubrics is, not to bring a case before a 
Court whose authority is disputed, but to indict a Ritualist 
under the Act of Elizabeth, or the other Acts well known 
to lawyers, for a criminal offence in wearing certain 
vestments, or doing certain acts which amount to de- 
praving the Book of Common Prayer. If a criminal 
court, especially on appeal, held that vestments were 
illegal, the Ritualists would know what to do. But they 
may very well be excused from obeying as law the 
decisions of a Court which, on the confession of some 
of its most distinguished members, administers, not the 
law of the land, but the policy of the hour. “ Libera- 
tionist ” may be right in saying that the only solution of 
the difficulty is the dissolution of the union between 
Church and State; but that rod in pickle has few terrors 
for the Ritualists. It does not even frighten us, who 
only care to see fair play ; and we can say confidently, in 
respect of such a threat, let justice be done though the 
heavens fall. What is quite as bad as doing evil that 
good may come is to do substantial evil that some 
shadowy and only potential evil may be averted. 


We have seen no notice in England of what we con- 
sider an exceedingly serious matter. We have throughout 
supported the opinion that correspondents with armies 
in the field must be content to have their movements 
and their transmission of news controlled by the judg- 
ment of the military authorities when there is any 
possibility that their movements or their news could 


convey information to the enemy. But we never con- 


ceived that an English soldier, and presumably gentle- 
man, would make use as his own of an item of news 
which only came into his hands officially. We 
are sorry to say this has been the case. On Sep- 
tember 3, Mr. Cameron, a correspondent of the 
Standard, was riding, almost alone and unattended, 
from General Phayre’s head-quarters about Mel-Manda 
to Sir F. Roberts’s head-quarters at Candahar— 
a plucky venture considering the state of the country. 
On his way he met three Afghan soldiers escaping from 
the rout at Mazra, which is officially to be called the 
battle of Candahar. They informed him of the result, 


and he turned back at once and galloped fifty miles until 
he met General Phayre, who countersigned his telegram 
for transmission, and found Mr. Cameron a messenger, 
who reached Chaman at 3 p.M. the same day, and 
delivered the telegram to Major Crawford commanding 
the post. This officer, instead of allowing the telegram 
to be transmitted at once in accordance with General 
Phayre’s visa, took upon himself to stop it, while 
he appropriated the news to his own purposes, and 
made himself very prominent as the author of a 
despatch to the Viceroy and the Commander-in- 
Chief at Simla, and apparently to some person at 
Allahabad, by whom, or through whom, the news was 
sent to the Zimes. When Major Crawford had finished 
wiring to his heart’s content, he graciously “ allowed” 
the original message to be transmitted to the Standard, 
It was a purely fortuitous circumstance that the news 
reached the Standard in time for publication the next 
day. If it had not arrived in time, that busybody, Major 
Crawford, would have been the means of conveying to 
the Zimes alone news obtained by the promptness, the 
pluck, the endurance, and the outlay of the Standard’s 
correspondent. We are glad to see that the Commander. 
in-Chief in India has given Major Crawford a thoroughly 
good “ wigging,” but we do not think the matter ought 
to end here. For it ought to be made quite clear that 
news of this kind is an article of property which an 
official has no right whatever to appropriate to his own 
purposes. If Major Crawford, after transmitting the 
Standard’s message, had confidentially communicated its 
purport to the Indian Government, that would have been 
another thing. As it is, he stands condemned by his 
Commander-in-Chief for an act of which we trust few 
British officers would be guilty, even to gain the credit at 
head-quarters of being “ smart.” 


The audience that assembled on Thursday night in the 
Long Dormitory would have given a tolerably unanimous 
vote against the removal of Westminster School from the 
Abbey precincts, and an unequivocal plébiscite against 
the abolition of the time-honoured representation of a 
Latin comedy by the scholars of Westminster. The 
stalwart youths who filled the various parts with great 
credit to themselves and immense satisfaction to the 
audience, were a sufficient argument in themselves as to 
the physical and mental qualities nurtured in the shadow 
of the Abbey and the playing-ground of Vincent Square. 
The imitation of the Westminster cult which has been 
manifested in the performance of the “Agamemnon” 
of A®schylus, to say nothing of our American cousins 
who have followed suit, shows that it is a good 
thing in the eyes of the lovers of the classical drama to 
be not content with study only. There is perhaps a 
sameness in the repetition of “The Andria ;” but 
although it is more perennial than “ Our Boys,” it never 
fails to give fair scope for youthful dramatic talent, and its 
proverbial passages evoke ever fresh and genuine applause. 
We could not help thinking, however, that the dialogue 
would seem more facile, rhythmical, and crisp, if the bold 
innovation of talking Latin somewhat as the Romans 
did were introduced. The Anglo-Latin which in its 
severest simplicity is preserved at Westminster never 
sounds so unnatural as when associated as it should be 
with the animated gesticulation and rapid articulation of 
the peoples of Southern Europe. 





We have notspace or time to criticise in detail the per- 
formance of Thursday evening. It were invidious, indeed. 
Messrs. James, Bain, and Brandon gave full interpreta- 
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tion to the chief parts, as Simo, Davus, and Pamphilus. 
The primo giovane was perhaps a little too ardent, while 
the Mysis of Mr. Waterfield was a delightfully awkward 
and deep-voiced Athenian maid-of-all-work. The Chremes 
of Mr. Bedford by his make-up reminded us of Mr. Mun- 
della ; while Mr. Coke as Dromo in his one exit carried 
off the honours as well as Davus on his back. 
Andrians, Athenians, and the Lowther-Arcadian baby 
earned a well-deserved response to the vox plaudite. 
The unlearned audience were helped to follow the piece 
by not only a prose argument, but a poetical version of 
the plot of the “ Andria.” The latter contained some 
wonderful rhymes, of which and English grammar we 
respectfully quote the following instances :— 
Poor and forlorn, 

The maiden seeks the great Palladian city, 

And with the spindle and the distaff earn (sic) 

A scanty living—and respect—and pity. 
“ Path ends” and “ Athens,” “ excuse’em ” and “ bosom,” 
are also remarkable. We must add a word of admira- 
tion for the back scene of “The City of the Violet 
Crown,” and the drop, representing an ancient theatre, 
presumably Pompeii. 


All must regret that the indefatigable exertions of the 
Viceroy of India should have entailed upon his Excel- 
lency the not infrequent Indian penalty of sunstroke and 
fever. Both as a sportsman and as a Governor-General 
he has acquitted himself ably in this his first progress. 
The curious persons who delight to imagine that even 
viceregal lives consist of an unvarying round of pleasure 
might be usefully employed in studying the fatiguing 
journeys, the still more exhausting ceremonials and 
speeches, which for some weeks formed the daily 
routine of Lord Ripon’s life. It sounds very grand 
to be borne in a golden howdah on the back 
of an elephant, to preside at durbars and receive 
the homage of rajahs and chiefs: practically it is a 
round of labour, which has, combined with the incessant 
discharge of the duties of government, shortened the 
lives of many illustrious Englishmen. Lord Ripon was 
careful in his numerous speeches to state, whenever prac- 
ticable, that the Queen-Empress had charged him to 
express such and such sentiments either on the rights 
of Princes, the services of the army, or the progress of 
Indian art and education. We wish that we could 
imagine him to be as unfettered by the Radical section of 
the Cabinet in his views as to the right policy to be 
pursued in India, as he has shown himself to be anxious 
to impress the chiefs and people with the strong interest 
felt in their well-being by the Queen-Empress which she 
had commanded him to convey to them. 


Some of the Viceregal utterances were perforce official 
platitudes, however earnestly and gracefully expressed. 
But the plain and distinct assurances to the assembled 
Punjab nobility that the Imperial standard of greatness 
was not the brilliancy of courts or the power of armies, 
but the substantial progress of the people, their happy 
condition and contentment, would be pondered in other 
districts of India. Lord Ripon’s reply to the address of 
the University College of the Punjab we may hope con- 
tains an assurance that, notwithstanding the jealousy of 
Calcutta, the University of Lahore will be ere long an 
accomplished fact. The promotion of native learning, 
the cultivation of native literature, which Dr. Leitner has 
so zealously pursued, will be a distinctive characteristic 
of the youngest University, in which, as Lord Ripon 
himself pointed out, the study of vernacular literature 
will by no means clash with a sufficient English educa- 
tion, 
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THE LAND LEAGUE'S PLEA. 


The members of the Irish Land League are showing 
a not unnatural desire to justify themselves before the 
English public, perhaps as much with a view to the 
meeting of Parliament as to the approaching trial of Mr. 
Parnell and some of his associates in the Irish Court of 
Queen’s Bench. They have found a very able, if uncon- 
scious, advocate in Lord Chief Justice May, who has 
spoken, indeed, the words of truth in dismissing the 
application for a postponement of the trial, but has 
outraged English sense of propriety by virtually con- 
demning before the trial the men in whose case he will 
probably be called upon to preside. Not merely many 
Irishmen, but many Englishmen have been forced to the 
conclusion that the traversers have little chance of a fair 
trial if Chief Justice May is on the Bench, and we need 
hardly say that a more unfortunate complexion could not 
have been put upon the case by the greatest efforts of 
the agitators. We really do think that after the Lord 
Chief Justice’s display of indiscretion, Justice will be 
scandalised if he persists in trying the accused, and if he 
does not see this fact himself it should be brought unmis- 
takably to his notice either by his colleagues on the Bench 
or by the Irish Executive. Passing, however, from this, we 
trust, temporary phase of the subject, it seems well to 
draw attention to the ablest and most acute justification 
of the proceedings of the Land League which has yet 
been vouchsafed to the English public. It may be read 
in the current number of the Contemporary Review, where 
it is presented by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P. His argu- 
ment occupies a little over eighteen pages, and might 
be further condensed. From 1846 to 1849 there was 
a great famine in Ireland, and the population instead of 
increasing between 1841 and 1851 from 8,175,124 to 
about 9,000,000 had decreased, by death or emigration, 
to 6,552,385, while the inhabited houses in 1851 
were 1,046,223 as against 1,328,839 in 1841. The 
decrease was due partly to famine, partly to famine 
disease, and partly to emigration. In the first 
year of the famine 70,000 occupiers were evicted, and 
from 1849 to 1852 there were over 200,000 evictions, 
some of them carried out very ruthlessly, though it has 
yet to be shown that any large proportion of them were 
unnecessary if the owner of the land himself was to live. 
Tens of thousands of acres were taken up by the land- 
lords themselves, or in many instances half the estates 
were sold to satisfy pressing creditors, or in order to 
obtain capital to make a decent living out of the 
remainder. This is an aspect of the case which Mr. 
O’Connor carefully keeps out of sight. He insists upon 
the tenant’s right to live out of the land which he had 
impoverished by bad husbandry, and by implication 
denies, or at least ignores, the corresponding right of the 
man whose capital was his land, as the tenant’s capital 
was his labour. 

When the potato crop failed in 1877, partly failed in 
1878, and failed again in 1879, the Land-Leaguers 
anticipated that the failure was likely to lead to a famine 
the proportions of which would be gigantic ; that famine 
would lead to pestilence ; and that when the landlords 
failed to get their rents they would evict the tenants, or, 
as Mr. O’Connor rhetorically and unfairly puts it, “the 
landlords would take advantage of the famine and pesti- 


| Ténce to push the most extreme assertion of their rights.” 
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But none of these anticipations were realised. Not one 
death from famine was authentically reported, sickness 
was no greater than usual, and, although the eviction 
processes increased, they were in number very far below 
those from 1846 to 1852—the utmost estimated number 
in 1880 being under 3,900, as against 50,000 per annum 
in and following the great. famine. That evictions in- 
creased in accordance with the extent of the distress is 
surely not strange ; the landlords had their families to 
keep and their debts to pay. In many instances, as Mr. 
O’Connor must know very well, evictions were rendered 
inevitable by the pressure put upon the landlords by their 
creditors, and, under all the circumstances, we can only 
wonder that the evictions have been so few as the 
member for Galway represents. We may pity the con- 
dition of the people evicted, but are we to have no pity 
or consideration for the owner of an estate over which a 
Dublin or Cork money-lender held a security that he was 
resolved to enforce? The tenant failed in his contract ; 
if the landowner failed in his contract, the law and the 
harpies would have no mercy on him ; and when Mr. 
Gladstone said that a sentence of eviction might be 
regarded by the tenant as coming very near to a sentence 
of starvation, the Prime Minister might have gone on to 
say that for a landlord without other resources to permit 
a tenant to occupy his land free of rent would not be 
very far from ruin for the landlord. And we are prepared 
to add that in by far the greater number of cases of 
eviction the processes were taken out by small landlords, 
who had no capital to fall back upon, and who have 
traditionally had less consideration for their tenants than 
those holding a higher social station. It has been put 
forcibly, if somewhat personally, in another way—the 
bulk of the evictions have been effected at the instance 
of landowners of the very class from which the more vio- 
lent members of the Land League themselves have sprung. 
Thus we have seen already that Mr. O’Connor’s plea for 
the agitation has broken down in every particular : there 
were no deaths from amine, there was no famine fever, 
and the evictions, according to his own, as we believe, 
exaggerated figures, have been in the last three years less 
than one-thirtieth, and, in the present year, about one- 
fifteenth, of the number in the corresponding years 
of the great famine. It is true that Mr. O’Connor 
takes credit to the Land League that its terrorism 
has prevented the multiplication of evictions; but 
this is a pure assumption, and, in any case, the 
total number of processes issued would not have been 
materially affected, although the actual number of evic- 
tions may have been slightly modified. Mr. O’Connor 
complains. of the ‘‘ wicked” language which has been 
employed against the League, and he proceeds to show 
that, in his judgment, that body does not deserve the 
imputations cast upon it. He quotes public papers to 
prove that agrarian crime has decreased, rather than 
increased, under the authority of the League. And this 
may possibly be verified without conclusively showing 
that the Land League is innocent of instigating the 
crime that is reported. It may even be, and we believe 
it is, that the Land League systematises crime, and if it 
makes one murder do the work of two, it is no less 
guilty of abetting murder than if it allowed what Mr. 
O'Connor seems to consider the naturally homicidal 
instinct of the Irish peasant to have free course. Be- 
sides, it is none of the business of the Land League to 
repress crime. That is the duty of the Executive 
Government, which it flagrantly fails to perform, and for 
that failure is as guilty concerning the public peace as 
the Land League itself. Mr. O’Connor’s final point is 


that the supply of Irish news to England is virtually.in 
the hands of two Conservative editors in- Dublin, who 
exaggerate and manufacture outrages for the English 
market. It is no affair of ours to vindicate these geritle- 
men, and we do not think Mr. O’Connor mends his case 
by making vague imputations against two -journalists, 
with careers as long and honourable as those of Mr. 
Patton and Mr. Scott. The Daily Express’ may. be very 
violent, the /rish Zimes may be very bitter, although it 
has seemed to us that thé latter journal rather favours a 
radical settlement of the Land Question. . Moreover, to 
say that, at this time of day, two journalists in Dublin 
monopolise, or virtually monopolise the supply of Irish 
news to the- English papers is to utter what. Mr, 
O’Connor, in any other connection, would be the first to 
laugh at as a sheer absurdity. We have now taken all 
his points, and if, as we think, he has said all that can 
be said in defence of the Land League, the position of 
that body is wholly untenable from the point of view of 
any impartiat man who can see below the surface. of an 
astute and sensational arrangement of confessedly melan- 
choly figures. 


THE KURDISH RISING. 


The progress of the Kurdish invasion and revolt in 
Northern Persia, though somewhat hard to follow in the 
contradictory telegrams from Teheran, continues.to de- 
velop the features which we expected to find on the 
receipt of the first intelligence of the outbreak. - There 
seems to be an element of. sore distress among the 
Kurds. and their neighbours, the Nestorians of Armenia 
and Adarbaijan, aggravated by bad government and the 
usual extortion on the part of Persian authorities, while 
just a suspicion of Russian intrigue comes in to add zest 
to the situation. We donot know that much ought to 
be made out of the national character. attributed to the 
Kurdish movement, and perhaps assumed by its prin- 
cipal chief, the Sheikh Obeidullah. . It is. quite possible 
that Obeidullah, who is full of the tribal feeling, and who 
is a holy man of widespread reputation into the bargain, 
would have no objection to increase and extend the 
autonomy already possessed by the ruling chiefs of the 
Kurdish nation on both sides of the Turko-Persian 
frontier. The Kurds have never been. too forward in 
the display of their obedience either to Shah or Sultan. 
They have, above all things, prided themselves on the 
maintenance of their independence, uncontaminated by’ 
the direct authority of Constantinople or Teheran. We 
remember on one occasion when Moukhtar Pacha, during. 
the campaign against the Russians, hanged by his own 
authority a Kurdish pillager, the Kurds in his: camp, 
though they would have cheerfully executed their com- 
rade ona hint to their chief, were inexpressibly indig- 
nant at the direct exercise of power by the Turkish 
commander over a member of the tribe, and within 
twenty-four hours eight hundred wrathful spearmen 
had ridden back to liberty and the mountains. There 
is also a feeling of religious. hatred; as well as of 
race opposition, in the relations between Kurds and 
Persians. -While the Persians, as we know, belong to 
the Shiah division of the Mahometan world, the Kurds 
are Sunnis or orthodox Moslems, and are wont to 
remember this doctrinal difference very keenly when a 
train of Persian pilgrims to the tomb of Ali happen to 
pass within reach of a Kurdish settlement. Under the 
excited sentiments of the present situation, there is un- 
usual delicacy of the religious impulse, producing the 
natural consequence that several hundreds of pilgrims 
have recently been killed and plundered by. the devout 
and acquisitive Kurds. Both the national and religious 
difficulty is, however, a normal feature of the situation on 
the Perso-Turkish frontier, and it is clear that some 
other provocation must have supervened in order to 
cause the existing disturbance. 

According to the best authorities, it would appear that 
this crowning provocation has been supplied by the 
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Persian authorities themselves, and that the exactions 
and the menaces of Aga Schahzadeh, the Persian 
governor of Souk Bulak, set the torch to the explosive 
materials always so abundant in that region. From 
representations published from Kurdish sources in the 
Constantinople journal, Dyeridei Havadiss, the following 
was the origin of the rising. During the last Ramazan, 
Aga Schahzadeh conceived he had reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the amount of “presents” that had been 
exacted from the Kurdish population, and accordingly 
summoned the sub-chief, Hamzen Aga, to Souk Bulak, 
in order to explain this want of proper attention on the 
part of his countrymen. Hamzen Aga duly obeyed the 
invitation of the Governor, and took the precaution to 
bring with him a handsome “present” in horses and 
mules. Aga Schahzadeh, however, refused to be pro- 
pitiated, and used such threatening language to the 
Kurdish chieftain that Hamzen Aga considered. it 
to be prudent to quit the city on the first oppor- 
tunity without asking the permission of the Governor. 
Aga Schahzadeh became still more angry when he learnt 
that his intended prey had taken the liberty to escape, 
and immediately ordered five hundred horse to pursue 
the fugitive and bring him back to Souk Bulak dead or 
alive. The Kurd, Lpdier had in the meantime col- 
lected a body of horsemen of his own tribe, and by their 
aid was enabled to put his pursuers to flight. Feeling 
certain that the vengeance of Aga Schahzadeh would not 
stop with the defeat of his first attempt, Hamzen Aga, 
who knew that his own forces would be unequal to a 
continued resistance against the power of the Persian 
Governor, applied for aid to his relative the Sheik 
Obeidullah himself. The notorious avarice of the Per- 
sian Governor, the treacherous nature of the invitation to 
Hamzen Aga, and probably also the consciousness that 
superior force was on the Kurdish side, quickly induced 
the renowned and venerated Sheik to grant protection to 
the fugitive. More than eight thousand Kurdish warriors 
belonging to various tribes placed themselves under the 
standards of their sainted leader, and with hardly a show 
of resistance, the despicable Governor of Souk Bulak 
abandoned town and territory, and fled to Teheran with 
the news of the outbreak which. his misgovernment had 
provoked. Eight thousand well-armed Kurds had not, 
however, come together in order to be satisfied with the 
mere overthrow of an obnoxious official. Though Aga 
Schahzadeh was an extortionate tyrant, he was a per- 
sonification of the whole Persian system. The Kurdish 
population of Adarbaizan in particular had to com- 
plain of multiplied taxes of every description. 
There was Mahianeh, the monthly tax; Salayaneh, 
the yearly tax; /daneh, the Bairam tax ; Nevru- 
zich, the new year’s present; MMuharremich, the pre- 
sent for the feast of Ali; A/ev/udieh, the present for 
the birthday of the prophet ; and numerous other taxes 
and “presents” on numerous other occasions. Here 
was clearly an opportunity for “a diminution of the 
public burthens,” and at the same time for a profitable 
raid among the rich Persian districts to the south and 
east of Iake Urumyah. The town of Souk Bulak fell 
without resistance into the hands of Obeidullah, and the 
population, almost exclusively Kurds, welcomed with 
enthusiasm the arrival of their countrymen. The Persian 
Governor of Maragha sent two thousand horsemen to 
defend the town of Myendowab, but they were easily 
scattered by a Kurdish detachment under the command 
of Hamzen Aga. The Kurdish towns and villages of 
Saki, Baneh, Lahidshan, Serdshan, Chenu, and Bukian 
received the invaders with open arms, while a long list 
of Persian settlements were captured by force, and were 
in many cases the scenes of the usual and terrible con- 
comitants of Oriental warfare. 

There seems to be little doubt that the progress of the 
Kurds was really checked by the arrival of Persian 
reinforcements, under the command, or at least under 
the guidance, of European instructors. It was fortunate 
for the Government of Teheran that several Austrian 
officers had for some time been allowed to place their 
services at the disposal of the Shah. If they had not 


had time to raise the Persian regiments to a high 
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standard of discipline, they seem at least to have suc. 
ceeded in making them something better than a badly- 
armed mob, which they used to be. How miserable was 
the condition of the Persian rank and file, neglected by 
their Government and robbed by their officers, may be 
understood from the fact, mentioned at the time, that the 
last departure of the Shah for Europe was hindered by a 
wretched troop of military beggars belonging to some of 
His Majesty’s crack regiments, who surrounded the royal 
carriage, and, in their indignation at a refusal to redress 
their grievances, SS to the lengths of breaking 
the windows and pelting the escort. A number of 
engagements have been fought, which the Teheran 
telegrams unite in describing as so many glorious victories 
for the Persian arms. On the other and, counter re- 
ports seriously shake our confidence in the literal accuracy 
of the official intelligence. A serious defeat of the 
Persian tribes, entailing a loss of cannon, has been the 
most recent item of information from the disputed 
frontier. Even Persian report admits that the people of 
Tabreez find very little consolation in the fact that they 
were saved from the Kurds only to fall into the hands of 
Persian deliverers. The Persian soldiery are described 
as highway robbers on a large scale, seizing supplies 
without payment, plundering the villages, seizing the 
vehicles and cattle for their transport, and as often as not 
levying a pecuniary contribution, over and above, upon 
the inhabitants of the districts through which they pass. 
It is at this point that the Russian intrigue is said to 
be playing a part. The Kurdish invasion itself, it is 
believed, was greatly facilitated by the lavish gifts of arms 
and ammunition with which the Russian commander-in- 
chief in the Turko-Russian war in Armenia rewarded the 
allegiance and encouraged the expectant gratitude of his 
Kurdish auxiliaries. It is probable that as many Kurds 
were on the Muscovite as on the Ottoman side in the 
Armenian campaign, and it is certain that not only from 
the Turks, but from the Russians, several thousands of 
excellent rifles found their way into Kurdish hands. 
There seems to have been some lack of cartridges accom- 
anying the rifles, but it is alleged that this want has 
coe abundantly supplied by further presentations from 
Russian officials. At the same time, it would be difficult 
to trace any direct encouragement of the Kurds on the 
part of Russia, and it may be doubted if any clearer 
proof of such aid is forthcoming than may be drawn from 
the co-operation of a considerable number of Nestorian 
Christians under their patriarch with the Kurdish in. 
vaders of Persia. On the other hand, there appears to 
be no doubt that Russia has offered, and it is seriously 
said that the Shah has accepted, the services of Russian 
regiments for the suppression of the formidable Obeidullah. 
The Kurdish outbreak would thus have very materially 
served the Russian game in Persia, which has been to 
make the Shah look upon the Government of St. Peters- 
burg as his indispensable protector. If, in addition to 
placing the Shah under new obligations in this manner, 
the Russian commanders have also had a secret part in 
stirring up the insurrection, such a policy would be 
decidedly more Machiavellian than straightforward. As, 
however, the Foreign Office of the Czar has never allowed 
its equanimity to be disturbed by a reproach of this 
nature, the probability that Russia is only offering to put 
down a difficulty which she herself prepared is not likely 
to mar the satisfaction with which a fresh increase of 
influence at Teheran must be regarded on the banks of 


the Neva. 





THE CATTLE SHOW. 


A beef-eating nation like England naturally takes the 
keenest interest in everything that bears upon the pro- 
duction of the greatest of all national luxuries. After the 
country has been saddened by dismal tales of the results 
of American competition, after it has almost gone into 
mourning over the pfobable substitution for the roast 
beef of Old England of the roast beef of Old Spain or 
Old Denmark or New America, it consoles itself with a 
gloating glance at the wonders of the annual Smithfield 
Club Show. ‘That extraordinary exhibition is the prac- 
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tical answer the British stock-raiser gives to those who 
are apt to generalise just a little too hastily on his dis- 
appearance from the arena. In spite of free land and 
virgin soil, American competition in cattle-breeding has 
not yet by any means frightened the class of men who 
exhibit their beeves annually under the auspices of the 
Smithfield Club. They come to the front with courageous 
persistence, and if the entries in this year’s show have, as 
regards cattle, fallen off a little, the cause is not to be 
sought for in the effect of Transatlantic rivalry. The 
truth is that the promoters of the Show have seemingly 
got tired of merely developing maturity. They now 
strive after precocity, and it is this new quality, if such 
an expression be permissible, which is the distinctive 
feature of the present exhibition. But if we insist on 
giving prizes for precocity, we' necessarily seclude slow- 
growing animals from competition, Hence the new rule 
which restricts entries to cattle under four years of age 
has naturally diminished the total number of entries. 
A falling-off which is thus accounted for is clearly not of 
the ominous character of a diminution due to the pressure 
of American or Continental competition. 

Of course there are not a few who doubt very much 
whether the new rule is a wise one. Maturity and pre- 
cocity are irreconcilable qualities. ‘They cannot be 
even thought of as co-existing, for precocity is the 
negation of natural animal maturity. But, argue great 
agriculturists of the steady school, it is the object of all 
cattle shows to encourage the development of cattle to 
the finest maturity. As Mr. Howard contended, it is 
difficult to say how that is to be done if cattle are 
slaughtered in childhood ; and that this must be their 
fate, if they are too quickly fattened into beef, is of course 
certain. At the same time, we must keep in view 
a fact with which the very atmosphere of the show 
is permeated. The business of breeding is a purely 
commercial one, and it must be conducted on 
purely commercial principles. The final end of the 
grazier is the production of beef, and its production in 
the greatest possible quantity at the least possible outlay. 
Surely in such a matter time is, as in most other human 
enterprises, money. If one animal takes longer than 
another to fatten, it may have all the fine qualities in the 
world, but it is inferior to that other from a utilitarian 
point of view. The great secret of success in such a 
trade as that of stock raising is to be able to “turn over” 
one’s capital as often as possible in the course of the 
year. Animals that fatten slowly hinder this rapid over- 
turn of costs. If it could be shown that beasts when 
fattened quickly made bad beef there might be some 
reason for complaining about the new rule that favours 
precocity. But not even in the Smithfield Club meeting 
was this held to be the case. Young beef is notoriously 
the best beef, at least that is the opinion of modern con- 
noisseurs, though it may be remarked that in past days 
the gourmand had a prejudice in favour not merely 
of older beef than that which is now so _ highly 
esteemed, but he even maintained that beef was not worth 
eating unless the bullock that grew it had had a short 
spell at the harrows for the purpose of “firming” its 
muscle. Be that as it may, the fact that young beef is 
nowadays as much in favour as old mutton is one which 
pork strongly in favour of the policy of the Smithfield 

ub. 

Then, when it is argued that the object of the Club is 
to aim at perfection, it may be replied that surely slow 
growth is not perfection. The most perfect animal is 
that which has all its powers most fully developed. It 
must be imperfect if its vitality be so sluggish that its 
power of growth is feeble, as it most likely is when it 
grows slowly. From the point of view we have indi- 
cated, namely, the necessity the farmer lies under of 
rapidly turning over his capital, we fear that the majority 
of the Club have had the best of the argument. The 
graziers may not need to fear the immediate effect of 
American competition, because as yet the fine breeding 
sires amongst cattle are mostly on this side of the Atlantic. 
But this advantage is not one that will last long. Already 
the Americans are fast improving their stock, and even now 
they can sell their beef at a profit in our market at a 


e as low as 64d. a pound. No advantage then can 
spared by the English farmer who cannot grow his 
beef much under 7¢@. a pound, and who on account of its 
superior quality justly expects to get a great deal more 
for it. Yet we may hint in passing that the law robs 
him of one advantage. It does not let him reap the 
profit netted by- American farmers of the Middle States, 
who put beef on the frames of the beeves which have 
been walked across the Continent from the Western 
States. In a word, the English farmer is not allowed to 
import store cattle from America—lean beasts with great 
possibilities of fattening in them. The restriction is a 
hard one, and, as we say, it keeps in the pockets of the 
Americans two profits—that gained on breeding and that 
gained on fattening. We are of course told that whenever 
disease disappears from the States, that store cattle 
will be allowed to come in here free, and that then 
our farmers may operate upon them. But this is an 
amiable delusion. Disease will never disappear from the 
States as long as its presence there practically gives the 
American farmer in the Middle States a practical mono- 
poly of fattening the bullocks that have been driven over 
the great plains of the West. It might be well if the 
Farmers’ Alliance could convince Lord Spencer that the 
restriction on the import of store cattle, as distinguished 
from fat beasts, is one that presses hardly on the English 
grazier. 


THE INTERNAL CONDITION OF RUSSIA, 


The gloom that has enveloped Russia since the failure 
of the harvest is daily deepening. From every part of 
the empire reports are arriving of agricultural distress, 
commercial depression, and the development of murrains 
and diseases. There does not seem to be a single pro- 
vince in the vast empire ruled by the Czar meriting the 
designation of “sound” or “flourishing.” In European 
Russia the cattle disease is rife, the corn trade is 
menaced with destruction by the cheaper American 
article, the minor raw products are every one of them in 
a declining condition, and a failure of the harvest has 
become, through reckless deforesting, a matter of annual 
occurrence. In the Caucasus the locust invasion has 
yearly destroyed the crops since 1876, and promises next 
summer to be worse than ever ; in Central Asia half the 
wealth of the nomads has been swept away by the rigour 
of the last two winters ; and on the Amoor the colonisa- 
tion scheme has failed, and the people are abandoning 
the country to emigrant Chinese. Bad finance, bad 
administration, and a bad system of agriculture are at 
the bottom of many of these evils, but the failure of the 
crops, the ravages of the corn beetle and locust, and the 
destruction wrought by the horse plague in Siberia, lie 
largely beyond the remedial powers of humanity. They 
deserve to rank as “ visitations of God.” 

The financial condition of Russia to-day is so bad that 
it could hardly be worse. Since Count Cancrin departed 
from the Ministry of Finance, there has been no talented 
management of the money affairs of the country. 
Reuturn, who became Finance Minister in 1862, and 
remained as such until after the outbreak of the recent 
Turkish war, has been commonly spoken of as a clever 
financier, but no critic who impartially surveys his career 
can be blind to the fact that the heavy loans negotiated 
during his term of office, the vast amount of paper 
money thrown upon the market, and the encouragement 
given by him to industrial speculation of the wildest 
description, have had a deal to do with the present un- 
fortunate state of affairs. The two arguments usually 
put forth in his favour—Russia’s excellent credit abroad 
in 1876, and the high exchange value of the rouble— 
are, in reality, those which have exposed him most to the 
condemnation of his countrymen. To promote the idea 
abroad that Russia was a progressive country, vast sub- 
sidies were expended in starting all manner of industrial 
enterprises. ‘These subsidies attracted capitalists from 
Western Europe, and gave a seeming ap ce of a 
vast development of Russia’s resources when, all the 
while, the enterprises were being started simply 


for the purpose of securing the Government grants 
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and sharing them with dishonest officials. At the present 
moment sixteen out of every twenty industrial enter- 
prises started during the régime of Reuturn have dis- 
appeared, or are in a ruinous condition, and the 
remainder have been taken over by the Government 
from bankrupt foreign companies. Already, when the 
Turkish war began in 1877 the hollow commercial 
system of the previous fifteen years was crumbling away, 
and the fall of the rouble from thirty-three pence to twenty 
during the course of the conflict shook the trade of the 
country to its foundations. General Greig, Reuturn’s 
successor, endeavoured to inflate the rate of exchange 
by financial manipulations abroad, but the result was only 
a further deepening of the difficulty; and the new 
Minister, A. Abaza, takes over a department disorganised, 
disheartened, and weighted with the false balance sheets 
and lying accounts of the last twenty years of financial 
corruption, A clever and practical man, Abaza may 
possibly succeed in restoring order where chaos reigns, 
but those who imagine that he will inavgurate widespread 
retrenchment forget that ‘in Russia the Minister of 
Finance is the least of the Ministers of State, and that 
his duty consists only in registering the accounts of the 
various departments, possessing no power of his. own to 
scrutinise the budgets submitted to him, or to insist on 
reduction and reform. 

But even if M. Abaza succeeds in improving the 
finances of Russia, we fail to see how he can possibly 
re-invigorate the trade of the country. The staple pro- 
duct of Russia is corn. For generations the export. of 
this article to Europe has been a monopoly of Russia, 
and the whole of her foreign trade, more or less, depends 
upon its healthy condition. Last year American corn 
competed severely with Russian in the European market, 
and this year it- has not only completely worsted it, 
but it has even stormed the markets of St. Petersburg, 
Warsaw, and Tiflis. If the production of cheap American 
corn progresses at the same rate as has marked its 
advance since 1875, Russian corn must inevitably be 
driven out of the European market, and partially out of 
its own. No Government measure can remedy this 
serious evil, this impending calamity. For Russian corn 
to be cheapened sufficiently to enable it to beat the 
American product, it is necessary to change the process 
of agriculture in Russia, to teach the people the value of 
manure, to introduce steam appliances, construct roads, 
extend the railways, build a vast number of branch lines, 
create new ports, and lastly to replace the vile system of 
commercial dishonesty by a system more in accordance 
with the requirements of the day. Any of the above im- 
provements would take years to effect, collectively they 
require a generation at least to be successfully carried 
out. The growth of the corn trade of the United 
States, however, is so rapid, that the Russians 
have not the slightest chance of overtaking their rival, 
and must look forward to a complete loss of the Euro. 
pean market. It is the same with other raw products. 
The tallow trade was spoilt ten years ago by the introduc- 
tion of Australian fat ; the hemp trade has been killed 
by jute ; the competition of other countries has rendered 
it useless for Russians to manufacture linen ; and wool, a 
staple product which Russians used to think as safe as 
the three per cents., is being undersold at Moscow by 
fleeces from the Cape. It is noteworthy that all these 
products have been protected by a tariff of the most 
prohibitive description, and that the ruin of them all has 
been accomplished in spite of the unceasing efforts of 
the State to shield them from the destructive competition 
of foreign countries. If Government measures in the 
past have failed to secure the industries of the country 


from collapse, what guarantee exists that they will be 


more successful in restoring vigour and prosperity to 
them in the immediate future ? ee 

It is often alleged that the declining condition of 
Russia is likely to influence the Czar against attempting 
any more crusades of the Bulgarian description. In 
reality, facts point rather the other way. The bad con- 
dition of trade, and the depreciated state of the 
paper currency are put down to the political troubles 
abroad. If the Eastern Question were solved, it Is 
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affirmed, things would rapidly settle down, Russia’s 
credit would rise, and the money now spent in keep- 
ing the armaments in readiness for a second invasion 
of Turkey would be expended in improving the 
country. Hence the people arguc that, as no period 
of peace and prosperity can commence until the Eastern 
Question is settled, the sooner a solution is hastened 
by Russia the better. This view of the matter is 
not maintained only by the military class in Russia; 
it 1s soberly put forth by the most eminent writers at 
Moscow,. and is supported warmly by the officials, who 
see In it an easy way of throwing the effects of their mal- 
administration upon the shoulders of Turkey. Of course, 
only ill-instructed Russians can really believe in such 
views as these, The Eastern Question will not cease 
with the occupation of Constantinople, because there is 
a vast Turkish legacy also in Asia to dispose of ; and it 
is equally a matter of certainty that the possession of the 
Bosphorus will not render Russia any better able to 
compete with American corn or pay off a huge outstand- 
ing debt with fresh issues of paper money. An improve- 
ment might be effected by reorganising the administration 
of Russia, by curtailing Imperial extravagance, and by 
reducing the army. But is either reform to be expected 
from the present Emperor or his eventual successor ? 


THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


In the present collection there are no less than nine 
hundred and sixty-two works of art. It is up to the 
usual mark as regards quantity, but in respect of quality 
it falls somewhat below the average. There is no doubt 
that this Gallery is feeling the effects of that which is 
beginning to have a baneful influence on other galleries, 
that is, having two exhibitions in the course of the year. 
When an art society has but one exhibition during the 
year, it is compelled to hang a large amount of mediocre 
pictures, but when it has two shows in the course of twelve 
months the amount of mediocrity is doubled. If ever 
the Royal Academy were to hold a_ winter exhi- 
bition, the result would probably be appalling. Mr. E. 
Hayes contributes two fresh and breezy seascapes, 
“Vessels seeking Shelter from Storm” (88) and 
“Morning off the Coast” (477). “Morning. Bra 
Reach near Maidenhead” (18), by Mr. Walter Gold- 
smith, shows a delicate sense of colour and no incon- 
siderable skill in rendering waterside vegetation. In 
“A Bit of Poaching in the Backwater” (36), by Mr. W. 
Gosling, the sedges and water-lilies are carefully and 
truthfully rendered. “A Bit of London Pavement” (46), 
by Mr. A. Ludovici, is not devoid of humour, but the 
boys are hardly the boys of the London streets. “Spring” 
(93), by Mr. J. White, is remarkable for its simplicity 
and truth. “The Haunt of the Wild Fowl” (109) is an 
admirable landscape by Mr. E. Ellis. ‘Great Expecta- 
tions” (123), by Mr. Dendy Sadler, represents an old 
angler waiting anxiously for a bite. It is full of humour 
and character. “Moon Rising—Portsmouth Harbour” 
(136), by Mr. G. T. Walters, is full of excellent quality, 
and shows a distinct advance on his previous contribu- 
tions. ‘Roses have Thorns” (161) is a delicate study 
of a baby-girl, by Mr. C. Bauerlé. Mr. Cattermole’s 
“The Law of Venice” (176) and “ The Outpost” (276) 
show all the earnest study and careful workmanship we 
are accustomed to find in his more important works. 
Mr. Yeend King’s “ Over” (218), representing two girls 
wading a brook, is a well-studied transcript of river 
scenery, and charming in colour. In “Idle Hours” 
(257), by Mr. A. G. Bell, the effect of light 1s very suc- 
cessfully conveyed. “Running Down on the Ebb 
(331), by Mr. J. Fraser, shows a rare eye for out-of-the- 
way effects of wet sand, sea, and sky. It gives promise 
of pictures of great excellence in the future. Mr. Lionel 
Smythe’s “ Short-handed ” (351) is full of truth, and has 
plenty of wind and spray about it. There is a deal of 
humour and truth in “ Waiting for a Chance” (352), iS 
Mr. H. Cauty. Mr. F. Wyburd’s “ Noah’s Ark” (376 
shows delicate manipulation and elaborate finish. Mr. 
H. C. Fox’s “ Thames” pictures (151, 385) give evidence 
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of close study and careful drawing. It is a great pity 
their effect is marred by a most unaccountable opacity, 
and occasional monotony, in colour. “Little Bo- 
p” (599) strikes us as being somewhat too 

ig to be rolling in a field and showing a very 
shapely pair of bare legs, otherwise this is a satisfac- 
tory picture. ‘“ Sunday-go-to-Meeting-Togs” (418) is a 
bit of realism not devoid of humour by Mr. J. Hayther. 
The study of the old dame’s head is excellent. Possibly 
this artist’s best contribution to the collection is his 
slightest one, namely, “A Sketch” (goo). “ Fairday 
Beaconsfield ” (449), smacks of open-air work, and the 
same may be said of “Runswick” (478), by Mr. J. 
Aumonier. © Mr. W. A. Rixon’s three contributions, “ A 
Street in Antwerp” (611), “Chobham Common” (744), 
and “Dalhorn Windmill, Staffordshire” (839), show 
great technical excellence, and bear evidence of earnest 
and reverential study direct from nature. “The Quar- 
rel” (157), by Mr. J. M. Reid, is a quaint picture full 
of sunshine. There is much good work in Miss Emily 
Merrick’s “French Lesson” (159), it is unmistak- 
ably French in character. “The Kennel Door” (168) 
is a careful study of dogs by Mr. J. Charlton. “ The 
Fibula” (165), by Mr. Arthur Hill, shows some careful 
passages of flesh-painting, but the whole work is some- 
what suggestive of a study in the life school. Among 
others we may call attention to “St. Paul’s from 
Waterloo Bridge ” (10), by Mr. L. C. Miles; “ Rover” 
(13), by Mr. W. H. Gadsby ; “ Faces in the Fire ” (28), 
by Mr. E. G. Girardot ; “ Madeleine ” (51), by Mr. C. E. 
Marshall ; “‘ Morning Greeting” (55), by Mr. J. Gow ; 
“Vetches” (104), by Mr. J. Morgan; “ Freedom of 
Contract” (130), by Mr. W. M. Wyllie ; “ A Contented 
Mind is a Continual Feast” (252), by Mr. C. J. Garland ; 
“The Village Bridge” (388), by Mr. W. H. Waite; 
“Cronin” (444), by Mr. F. A. Fraser; ‘ Herself the 
‘Choicest Flower” (534), by Mr. L. C. Henley ; and “A 


‘Surrey Village” (763), by Mr. W. P. Burton. 


"THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 


COLOURS. 


This Exhibition numbers over four hundred works of 
art, and among this collection it is pleasant to see a 
large proportion of fresh out-of-door studies of land- 
scape. Still, as this exhibition professes to be one of 
‘sketches and studies,” we would rather see an increase 
‘in these vigorous transcripts of nature and less of an 
attempt to hang the walls with finished pictures. There 
is a certain charm about a sketch which very few finished 
pictures possess. The collection, however, is one of 
considerable interest, and presents great variety in sub- 
ject and style. H.R.H. the Princess Louise contributes 
two large heads. They are portraits of Lieut.-Col. F. de 
Winton (23) and Sir John McNiel, V.C. (183). Both 
are distinguished by a fine sense of colour, a vigour, and 
a force that betoken constant study and great enthusiasm 
for art. Mr. Marks, who is always original, but never 
permits his originality to outweigh his discretion, con- 
tributes a humorous picture entitled “The Two 
Dromios” (35). It isa careful study of a couple of 
penguins ; the texture of their close plumage, the expres- 
sion of their eyes, is admirably rendered. It is wonder- 
fully true and indescribably comic, simply because the 
painter has been content to copy nature, and not to bur- 
lesque her, as is the custom with so many who endeavour to 
invest birds and beasts with a certain flavour of humanity. 
“A Sunflower” (7) is a charming picture by Mr. E. K. 
Johnson. A little lady in a very short frock is pulling 
down a huge sunflower and burying her face in the 
blossom. The head is graceful, and her whole figure is 
full of life and childlike abandon. The black-stockinged 
legs are well drawn, though it strikes one they are some- 
what deficient in plumpness above the knee; the 
diaphanous character of her dress, the subtle pearl 
shadows of her under-frills are all rendered with con- 
summate knowledge and rare technical dexterity. Mr. 
J. D. Watson’s “In a Surrey Farmyard” (55) is a sketch 
of a rustic boy eating a large apple. The figure is care- 


fully depicted, and the background and all the accessories 
of the corner of a farmyard wondrously true and ex- 
quisite in colour. ‘ Among the Poplars, Picardy” (175), 
by Mr. H. Moon, is striking on account of its careful 
translation of a low key of colour and the idea of 
motion given to the leaves and the water. Sir John 
Gilbert contributes “ The Battle of the Standard ” (182), 
which is the finished study for the large picture exhibited 
at this gallery last spring. It possesses all the dash, sparkle, 
and Rubensesque colour that we associate with this 
versatile and prolific artist’s best work. Mr. T. J. Watson 
makes a marvellous stride in the present exhibition. “In 
a Wood ” (217) is a work of surprising force and power. 
It shows the acute eye, and a skilful hand able to register 
all the eye sees, and considerable power in happy selec- 
tion. He contributes nine pictures to the present collec- 
tion. The one named is the best, but they all of them 
show we may expect very great things from this clever 
young artist. Mr. Thorne Waite contributes no less than 
eight vigorous out-of-door sketches. They are full of 
air, light, and freshness. An excellent example of his 
power may be found in “ Out-of-Door Sketch, May 
1880” (306). Mr. F. Smallfield exhibits, among other 
pictures, “ The Garden Bench” (309) and “Sketch for 
Decorative Panel” (410). Though both these works are 
somewhat slight, the delicate handling of the artist and 
his fine sense of colour are apparent throughout. Mr, 
Birkett Foster has a number of drawings, all exhibit- 
ing his study of nature and marvellous manipula- 
tive dexterity. Among the best of them we may 
point out “Feeding the Geese” (327) and “Cattle 
in the Water” (232). There is considerable truth 
in Mrs. Allingham’s “ Broadstairs” (271), and Mrs. 
Helen Angell’s “ Foreign Birds” (318) are carefully 
rendered. Mr. Alfred D. Fripp sends three charming 
transcripts of coast scenery. Among them we may call 
especial attention to “ The Beach, Lulworth ” (30). Miss 
Maria Harrison’s flower pictures exhibit their usual 
excellence. Especially good is “‘Gentians and Wall- 
flowers” (60). -A fourth study is ‘‘Sooto Woocov 
Petrovich of Montenegro” (121), by Mr. Carl Haag. 
Mr. S. P. Jackson’s “ Park Place Woods, Henley-on- 
Thames” (137), is full of sunshine, and very like the 
place it is supposed to represent. ‘“ White Clover and 
Poppies” (153) is a dainty study by Mr. E. Water- 
low. Mr. Wallis Duncan’s “Mouth of the Lodden, 
Wargrave” (243), exhibits'all the brightness and fresh- 
ness of untouched out-of-door work. The same may 
be said of Mr. Walter Field’s “ Henley Church and 
Bridge” (40). The artist has been surprisingly 
successful in not only catching the colour, but ren- 
dering the atmosphere of the place. Among other 
drawings to which attention should be called, may be 
mentioned “ Rest” (8), by Mr. C. Davidson ; “ Autumn 
Squall in the Lagoon, Venice” (22), by Mr. O. W. 
Brierley ; ‘ Salisbury” (43), by Mr. Albert Goodwin ; 
“Windfalls” (47), by Mr. T. R. Lamont; “ Autumn” 
(72), by Mr. J. W. North ; “ Caswell Bay ” (85), by Mr. 
W. M. Hale; “A Gleaner” (88), by Mr. E. Buckman ; 
* Silvio ” (95), by Mr. C. F. Dobson ; ‘‘ The Frog Prince” 
(124), by Mr. E. F. Brewtnall ; “St. Augustine, Salzburg” 
(210), by Miss Clara Montalba; “In the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence” (237), by Mr. H. Wallis; ‘‘ Dry Dock at 
Limehouse” (236), by Mr. G. H. Andrews; and 
“ Between Newcastle and Tynemouth” (277), by Mr. 
Herbert M. Marshall. 

The supplementary exhibition of fifty-two pictures 
lent by various people, of the works of the late George 
Dodgson, will be viewed with great interest. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


Constantinople: Dec, 3. 

An impression prevails in the financial circles of Con- 
stantinople that Mr. Goschen’s rather unexpected departure 
on leave of absence, announced for Wednesday next, is more 
especially connected with some project for the improvement 
of the financial condition of Turkey. The present position 
of the Empire in this respect, however, demands such 
serious consideration, that whether Mr. Goschen has or has 
not any special remedy to recommend, the subject must 
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necessarily constitute a very important. item in the com- 
munications which he may deem it necessary to make to his 
Government, and on which he may require to have from it 
some definite instructions, The whole of the special mission 


leaves with him, a circumstance which gives rise to the 


belief that his return, on the expiry of his two months’ 
leave, is by no means certain, and that it will probably 
depend on the nature and extent of the support which the 
British Government may be disposed to afford him in his 
future relations with the Sultan’s Government. His ex- 
perience of the last few months, together with the high 
sonal position he has acquired in official circles here, give 
im advantages as ambassador which no new comer could 
possess, and it would be matter of regret-if his mission 
should come to an abrupt conclusion just at the time when 
Turkish affairs are about to enter upon that phase wherein 
his special abilities as financier might be of most service to 
the country. 

The political horizon of Constantinople is almost as fitful 
and variable as the sudden barometrical risings and de- 
pressions caused by its changeable climate. But a few days 
ago the dark cloud showed no silver rim ; -all was gloom and 
despondency, The Government had come to its last farthing, 
it was said, and it had in vain sought for assistance in 
various quarters. Nevertheless, unmindful of consequences, 
its determination was as strong as ever to keep its doors 
closed against the kind of assistance which foreign enterprise 
and the introduction of foreign capital would give it. Its 
ears wefe supposed to be equally closed to any proposals of 
reform, the Pachas being oe to improvement of any 
kind, fearing that it would throw light on the manner in 
which they used their power, and might ultimately weaken 
their position—a point which, in their eyes, was far more 
important than the amelioration of the condition of less 
favoured classes.of their fellow-subjects. Soon it was feared 
the interior of Asia Minor would become as inaccessible to 
foreigners as once were China and Japan, and pessimists 
beheld no other prospect for the Turkish Empire than the 
gradual depopulation of rich plains and fertile valleys, and 
the slow but certain demise of its Government. The gloomy 
forebodings of last week have happily given place to brighter 
prospects. The rise in the Funds was an indication of the 
new feeling, but the change was brought about by the 
appearance on the scene of the powerful financial association 
which has stepped forward to help Turkey in a manner far 
more practical and wise than Mr. Gladstone ever contem- 
plated. - It is too soon at present to enter into details as to 


‘the manner, and to what extent, the power of this financial 
‘combination will be exercised ; but already there are several 


projects in contemplation which, it is understood, meet with 
the approbation of the Government, and which have refer- 
ence to the vital question of the development of the internal 
resources of the empire. Among the best informed there is 
a growing belief that the Sultan’s Government, now that it 
is no longer smarting under the humiliation of coercion, is 
about to take a fresh departure on most subjects which 
require more careful treatment. The settlement of the 
Greek question will, it is expected, follow in due time that of 
Dulcigno. The adjustment of its financial embarrassments 
already forms the subject of negotiations with foreign capi- 
talists, and, far from being averse to the introduction of 
foreign enterprise and foreign capital, the Sultan and Said 
are represented as being most anxious to encourage and 
welcome both one and the other. The transition is, however, 
a little too quick, and the vo/te-face too sudden to inspire 
complete confidence, and there are many sceptics who would 
have preferred to seethe change less rapidly brought about, and 
who will not receive this sudden conversion of the Porte as 
argent comptant. They predict for the capitalists lengthened 
delays, much disappointment, and many difficulties to be 
smoothed away before any concessions can be obtained. But 
it must be remembered that the Turks, in their utter 
ignorance of such things, have been, before now, very con- 
siderably “ let in” by wealthy foreign capitalists, who, having 
a large command of money, were able to twist and turn 
concessions as they liked, and that the Porte is likely to act 
on the “ once-bitten, twice-shy” policy in any future dealings 
of a similar nature. A little good temper and mutual for- 
bearance may, however, produce good results, provided that 
the Porte and the capitalists are both in earnest. 

The case of the brig Agios Petros, a vessel sailing under 
British colours, with a Greek captain and crew, is exciting 
considerable attention here, since its arrival in this port from 
the Black Sea. The terrible tale of violence, suffering, and 
death, as told by its crew, aggravated by the conduct of the 
Russian authorities at Batoum, has seldom been equalled, 
and is another case out of many of the after suffering be- 


‘queathed by the Russo-Turkish war to the inhabitants of 


the provinces in which it was waged. At the time of the 
capture of Soukoum Kalé by the Turks, most<of the 





Abkhasian inhabitants, whether Mussulman or nominal 
Christians, looked upon the invaders as their deliverers, and 
made common cause with them. Later on, when the 
Turkish troops were obliged to abandon the place, their fleet 
was employed for many weeks in carrying away to Turkish 
territory all the Abkhasians, amounting to above 40,000, who 
had reason to fear Russian vengeance. The 1,200 passen- 
gers, who crowded every available hole on board the Agios 
Petros, were of these Abkhasians, Russian subjects, who, 
dissatisfied with their lot in Turkey, were desirous to return 
to their native'country. On board the Agios Petros there 
was barely accommodation for 400 to 500 passengers, and 
yet a crowd of 1,200 persons, including women and children, 
took forcible possession of the ship. The men being all armed 
to the teeth, it was obviously impossible for the crew to offer 
any opposition. The Abkhasians expected, moreover, that 
the vessel was to accommodate their cattle, their Arabas, 
in fact all their belongings, and it was only when they saw 
the utter impossibility of further crowding that they consented 
to leave their cattle behind. Soon after the departure of the 
ship the horrors of overcrowding began to be felt; men and 
women sickened and died. The Abkhasians, having some 
superstitious dread of death occurring on board ship, pro- 
posed to throw the dying as well as the dead overboard, and 
were with difficulty dissuaded from this act of cruelty by the 
crew of the Agios Petros. Their arrival in a Russian port 
brought no reliéf to either passengers or crew. Although 
the captain at once reported to the Russian authorities the 
horrible state of his passengers and the terrorism exercised 
by them since they had come on board, no assistance 
was given him, and no attempt was made to establish 
order in a mob composed of Russian subjects. The cap- 
tain was forbidden to land his passengers, and, after 
some delay, his ship was towed into Turkish waters under 
escort of a Russian man-of-war, and, having landed his tur- 
bulent mob on a spot of their own selecting, he returned to 
Batoum, where he and his crew were made prisoners and 
their ship seized. The Russian authorities subsequently 
brought back the Abkhasians to Batoum, but their inhu- 
manity in the first instance and the insult to the British flag 
has yet to be accounted for. 

The Va&it rather imprudently gives, in its impression of 
yesterday, an item of news likely to stir up the wrath of the 
Bulgarians. It appears that the paternal government has 
removed a number of Bulgarian families from Macedonia 
to Anatolia, with a view, as the Vakit naively expresses it, 
of protecting them from foreign intermeddling, which might 
tend to lead them into mischief and expose them hereafter 
to the displeasure of the Imperial Government. By thus 
saving them from themselves, as it were, and removing them 
from the reach of temptation, the Vast considers that a real 
benefit will be conferred on the expatriated Bulgarians, for 
whose success as agricultural settlers in Asia Minor the 
Turkish journal is ready to vouch. : 

We have now probably heard the last of the Veli Mehemet 
case. A short time ago a joint Note of the ambassadors 
was addressed to the Porte, urging the execution of the sen- 
tence of death passed on him for the murder of Colonel 
Kommerau. Whilst the Porte was still hesitating as to the 
nature of its answer, the keepers of Veli Mehemet perceived 
that the mental aberration with which he was supposed to 
be afflicted had assumed a more violent phase. The tearing 
of his clothes, knocking his head against the walls of his 
prison, and a disposition to attack his fellow-prisoners, were 
taken as unmistakable symptoms of insanity. At once a 
commission was named, composed of Hobart and Baker 
Pachas, assisted by about thirty medical men, to examine 
him. The two Pachas had little else to do but to direct and 
watch proceedings ; and the doctors having confirmed the 
opinion exp essed last year as to the insanity of Veli 
Mehemet, that interesting criminal will be relegated to the 
realm of oblivion within the walls of the Scutari asylum. 

The Government has found out an effectual way of getting 
rid of the plague of locusts. The official journal of Broussa 
announced last week that if Haider Bey, Governor of Ku- 
tayah, did not completely destroy all the locusts’ eggs in the 
caza of Ouchak within one week, and report the fact to the 
Imperial Government, he would be dismissed. Yesterday 
the same authority declares that the Bey, having success- 
fully accomplished his task, has been promoted to the rank 


of Pacha. 





WHITE AND SouND TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
from the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by chemists and 
perfumers. Ask for ‘‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


enema eceeenes 
CHURCH AND STATE. 


To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


S1r,—I have read with much interest the cleverly argued 
and outspoken defence of the Ritualistic party in the Church 
of England put forward in the Examiner during the last two 
weeks in the articles on “Church and State” and “ Fair 
Play in the Church ;” but I cannot see that the position of 
Messrs. Dale, Enraght, and Green, and the other gentlemen 
who either have suffered or°are eager fo suffer “for con- 
science’ sake,” is so logical as you would make it appear. 
The question in dispute is, in the words of the Hon. Charles 
L. Wood, the President of the English Church Union, 
“ whether it is the State or the Church which is, in the last 
resort, to adjudicate in strictly spiritual matters,” and in the 
“strictly spiritual matter” of what clothes he shall wear 
when worshipping God. Mr. Dale prefers to go to prison 
rather than obey the mandate of a judge appointed to a 
spiritual Court by the temporal authority alone. Yet in the 
surely equally spiritual matter of whether Dissenters shall, 
or shall not, be buried in parish churchyards, the 
Ritualists are willing to invoke the authority of Parliament 
to the utmost limit of intolerance, and the authority of Par- 
liament has, time after time, been invoked by the Church to 
buttress its monopolies, to maintain its ascendancy, and 
to secure its wealth. The Church itself is, as Mr. Frederic 
Harrison forcibly puts it, an institution which, “ from top to 
bottom, rests on an intricate series of statutes, amended 
from time to time by Parliament, and interpreted by an 
elaborate machinery of Courts.” This the Ritualists are 
glad to own when, by the instrumentality of Parliament, they 
hope to gain some fresh monopoly or retain some old one, 
but they are very far, indeed, from being willing to conform 
to the law when it thwarts their inclinations in such an 
entirely “spiritual” matter as the cut or colour of their 
church clothes. The position seems to me absolutely 
untenable and inconsistent, and the swiftest and best 
solution of the present miserable disputes is to be found in 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the English 
Church, Yours obediently, 


LIBERATIONIST. 


LONDON TREES AND SHRUBS. 


To the Editor of the EXAMINER, 


SIR,—My attention has been of late directed to the pre- 
sent state of the trees and shrubs forming the plantations in 
some of the older squares of the metropolis, which, in several 
instances, have grown into a confused mass of bushes. The 
branches of many are greatly extended on one side of the 
main stem of the tree and overhang the public thoroughfare, 
and may soon bean inconvenience to the public traffic. In this 
state they are more liable to injury by high winds and 
heavy rains, and every year the evil increases ; many of the 
trees and shrubs do not represent their usual habit of growth. 
If it is deemed desirable to renovate and preserve the trees, 
a careful supervision of the whole should be undertaken at 
once. I would recommend a thinning out and shorten- 
ing some of the branches, and to throw out altogether the 
unsightly trees, &c., and give tothe remaining ones a chance 
of attaining their former ornamental character, and preserve 
them for many years. And if some of the more ornamental 
evergreen shrubs were introduced in the clumps and borders, 
viz., varieties of aucuba, berberis, euonymus, cupressus 
juniperus, variegated hollies, &c., a very marked improve- 
ment would be effected in the gardens of the squares, 
particularly during the winter months, when the deciduous 
shrubs have lost their beauty. To carry out the werk sug- 
gested, the time from the present to the end of the month of 
March next would be the better season for the execution of 
such operations. EDWARD BROWN. 

332 High Holborn, W.C. 





CHRISTMAS DAY IN ST. GILES’S, 


To the Editor of the EXAMINER. 


SIR,—The touching misery and destitution of hundreds 
of poor deserving families in this crowded and poverty- 
stricken district is too well known to the inhabitants 
of this wealthy city and throughout the country generally 
to need comment from me. Suffice it to say thousands of 
our poor neighbours are huddled together in the wretched 


courts and alleys all around us in a miserable, half-starved 
condition. 


trying to many in consequence of the scarcity of 
arising from the continued depression in trade. 

Christmas, with all its joyous festivities, is just upon us, 
and I am anxious not to overlook my poor folk in St. Giles’s, 
I have decided to adopt my usual plan, and have arranged 
to provide a good substantial dinner at their own homes for 
about 150 families who can be proved to be in every respect 
deserving. 

We also wish to give a tea and pleasant entertainment, 
with a distribution of oranges and nuts, to the children (six 
or seven hundred in number), as well as to provide for our 
pressing winter necessities. Will your kind readers help us 
to cover these expenses? Yours sincerely, 

GEO. HALTON, 
12 Ampton Place, Superintendent of the 
Regent Square, W.C. St. Giles’s Christian Mission. 


P.S.—Old clothing and boots and shoes for children and 
adults much needed. 


This winter, as far as we can at present see, will band 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


‘GOOD FORTUNE” AT THE ST. JAMES’S, 


It is not easy to see why Mr. Coghlan should have thought 
it worth while to do another adaptation of “ Le Roman d’un 
Jeune Homme Pauvre,” and it is still more difficult to under- 
stand why the managers of the St. James’s Theatre should 
have produced it. M. Octave Feuillet’s novel was not 
particularly interesting, nor was the play which he founded 
upon it very effective, while there are two versions in English 
already in existence. In 1859 Mr. Oxenford produced an 
adaptation which he called “Ivy Hall,” and in 1868 Dr. 
Westland Marston wrote a version for Mr. Sothern entitled 
“ A Hero of Romance,” which had a successful run at the 
Haymarket. As far as Mr. Coghlan’s version of the play 
goes, it will compare favourably with either of its prede- 
cessors, but he makes a mistake in transferring the action to 
England and then to Wales, and making the hero an English 
nobleman, for the improbabilities of the story are thereby 
made much more apparent than was the case when the 
scene was laid in Brittany. The dialogue is neat, and the 
piece has been presented in as acceptable a guise as possible, 
and it is not Mr. Coghlan’s fault that the play is profoundly 
uninteresting. The fact is the hero is such an Admirable 
Crichton—so full of honour, honesty, and all accomplish- 
ments, so exasperatingly virtuous, and, in short, so 
consummate and intolerable a “prig”—that we take a dis- 
like to him the moment he declares his sentiments, and feel 
that the good fortune which befalls him is quite thrown away 
on such a superior creature. Then, again, it is impossible 
to feel any sympathy with such a heroine as Miss Ransome, 
the heiress in whose family the impecunious peer and hero 
serves as steward, concealing his real name. She is absurdly 
rude to the supposed steward, behaves, in fact, as no one 
with the least pretensions to being called a lady could ever 
behave, and yet she is made the heroine, and ends by 
falling in love with the man she treated so disdainfully, and 
thoroughly appreciating his noble qualities. Another cari- 
cature is the stupid and pompous baronet, who is introduced 
as a foil to the good young man, who snubs and insults him; 
but the baronet comes off, of course, second best in every 
encounter with the paragon. One is familiar with this kind 
of individual in farce, but hardly expected to meet him in 
comedy. Then, again, there is our old friend the family 
lawyer, with whom the heroine is, as usual, pleasantly 
coquettish ; and there is our still older friend, the comic 
confidential servant. Other familiar characters are the 
downtrodden and vindictive governess, who, like every other 
woman in the piece, adores the good young man, and the 
poor relation, who is not so young as she was, and utters 
impertinences in a highly acidulated style. In the 
course of the piece the hero has to throw himself 
off the top of a ruin in which he and the heroine 
are accidentally locked up one night, this dangerous 
exploit having to be performed because Miss Ransome has, 
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like the perfect lady she is, blandly suggested that the hero 
has had them locked in that her character might be blighted 
for ever. Of course the model young man is horrified at 
this improper suggestion, and he therefore takes a sensational 
leap, or rather one that used to be sensational when Mr. 
Sothern took it at the Haymarket, but whichin Mr. Kendal’s 
hands has degenerated into a mere slide down by the aid of a 
branch, which incites to laughter and does not thrill us at 
all. Such a scene belongs to the domain of melodrama, 
and should be played melodramatically, or it loses all its 
effect, and it must be said that it is by no means effective at 
the St. James’s. Clever actors and actresses can make 
bricks without straw, and all that could be done for the piece 
was accomplished by those engaged in it. Mrs. Kendal is a 
ripe and thorough artist, and the part of Miss Ransome was 
safe in her hands, though it was certainly utterly unworthy 
of her dramatic power and delightful art in comedy situations. 
She played the part at the Haymarket when Mr. Sothern pro- 
duced the piece, and as she must, therefore, have been familiar 
with it, and the poor chance which it gives for an actress to 
distinguish herself in it, the choice of such a play on the part 
of the management is all the more remarkable. Mr. Kendal 
played the model hero—who acts throughout as if he were the 
most promising youth of a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and Mechanics’ Institute—with care and discrimination, 
but he was rather too tame in the scene in the ruins. Such 
repression was doubtless intentional, but the situation would 
be much more effective if he would, as the phrase runs, “let 
himself go” in it. Miss Linda Dietz had a very unpleasant 
part to play in representing the governess, Miss Somers, and 
she deserves great praise for the skill with which she acted 
and the earnestness of her manner in the scene in which she 
has to show repentance. Mr. Clayton, who was appro- 
priately attired in a very low-comedy costume, consisting of 
a green coat with brass buttons and yellow cord trousers, 
played the vulgar baronet with much vigour. Mr. Wenman 
and Mr. Mackintosh are both clever actors, and the lawyer 
and the butler stood out in their hands. Mrs. Stephens has 


no rival on the stage in the art of delineating old women 


with tempers, and she never delivered her speeches with 
more point and effect. Two clever children deserve special 
notice—little Miss B. Buckstone, who played a child (Jenny 
Williams) very nicely, and Master McConnell, who invested 
the small part of a Welsh goatherd with some individuality. 
“Good Fortune” was somewhat coldly received by a 
fashionable audience, and it is impossible to predict for it a 
very prosperous Career. H. SAVILE CLARKE, 


MUSIC. 


The migration of the Sacred Harmonic Society from the 
building so long associated with its name to St. James’s Hall, 
inaugurates a new era in its existence. The pompous array 
of seven hundred performers will no longer afford a subject 
for the pride of the directors and the delight of that very 
peculiar section of the community, the Society’s patrons. St. 
James’s Hall has only orchestral room enough for three 
hundred occupants, but this is quite sufficient for all reason- 
able purposes. The expense of maintaining the large band, 
with other obvious reasons, had caused the concerts given of 
late years at Exeter Hall to be unremunerative speculations, 
and the Society, from being the pioneer of musical progress, 
sunk to the level of an unsuccessful commercial undertaking 
which was obliged to be kept afloat in some manner—no 
matter how. Now that the change of quarters has occurred, 
it may be presumed that the directors will resort to their 
original plan, and keep a bright lookout for novelties. Already 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s “ Martyr’ of Antioch” is underlined 
for performance, the new work—which lays no claim what- 
ever to the title of an oratorio—being thus raised to a 
dignity refused to the same composer’s “Light of the 
World” and Dr. Macfarren’s “ Resurrection.” A few words 
as to the origin and history of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society may not be here amiss. Originally convened in 
1832, at a period when choral music was at a very low state, 
the Society’s meetings were held for the first year in Gate 
Street Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; but after that time 
some differences arose with the management which obliged 
the Society to look elsewhere for accommodation. Next the 
members (amounting in the aggregate to the alarming num- 
ber of 31) met a few times at a chapel in Henrietta Street, 
Brunswick Square, and subsequently assembled once a week 
at the Scottish Hospital in Fleet Street. The promoters had 
previously attempted to obtain a room in Exeter Hall, but 


according to the constitution of that place a special rule had 
to be granted before sacred musical performances were 
permitted to be held within its walls. The permission 


was eventually obtained, and the Sacred Harmonic Society | 


established itself in the smaller hall in 1834. Two years 
later it ascended to the superior elevation of the large 
Hall, where the performances were continued up to! i.e end 
of the forty-eighth season. The first concert at St. James’s 
Hall, on Friday, the 3rd inst., comprised Beethoven’s Mass 
in C, Mendelssohn’s “Praise Jehovah” (Lauda Sion), and 
the same composer’s unfinished oratorio of “Christus.” 
Eminently satisfactory though such a programme must have 
proved to eclectic musicians and amateurs, it is at least 
open to question whether a greater popular success, and a 
brighter start, would not have been made with a familiar 
work such as the “ Messiah” or “ Elijah.” As it was, there 
was a painful array of sparsely filled benches, and there 
seemed to be at least two “stewards” for every visitor. 
The performance was fairly good, but did not err upon the 
side of ultra-refinement. Mrs. Osgood, Miss Margaret 
Hancock, Mr. Henry Guy, and Mr. Frederic King were the 
soloists ; Mr. Willing was the organist ; the band was led as 
heretofore by M. Sainton, and Sir Michael Costa conducted. 

The performance of “Elijah” at the Royal Albert Hall 
was noticeable for the fine singing of Madame Albani in the 
chief soprano part, the Canadian songstress taking all the 
principal solos, and not, as usual, restricting her field of 
endeavour to the latter half of the oratorio, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby sang the tenor music with taste and admirable finish, 
and Miss Damian secured an unexpected success for her 
really beautiful rendering of the contralto air “Woe unto 
them.” Madame Antoinette Sterling does not sing oratorio 
well, Her style is crude and languid, and all the advan- 
tages belonging to a beautiful natural voice are lost by 
reason of her faulty method. The Jortamento is occasionally 
necessary in vocal phrasing, but this can be so much over- 
done as to cause the notes to be slurred or “smudged” 
together quite unpleasantly. Mr. Ludwig will do well to 
forget the theatre when singing sacred music. Mr. Barnby 
wielded the dézon. 

The new violin concerto by Mr. A. H. Jackson, which 
formed the novelty of Mr. F. H. Cowen’s third Saturda 
Orchestral Concert, was rather a disappointment. Althoug 
the young composer has followed the orthodox lines steadily 
enough, his flow of ideas does not seem to be particularly 
rich, and much of the music seems laboured as well as 
poor. We cannot expect a Mendelssohn or a Beethoven 
to arise amongst us every day, although there may be many 
composers who will attempt to emulate the example set in 
the single concertos for violin of those masters. Mr. Jackson 
is young, and apparently skilful, and we may look to him in 
the future for sound work. By that time the concerto in E 
will probably be forgotten. M. Sainton was the principal 
exponent of the composition, and did all within his power 
to render it effective. Both he and the author were “called” 
at the finish, Wagner’s description of his added scene in 
“Tannhbauser,” “Der Venusberg ” (Bacchanale), is a curiosity, 
and certainly comes within the sphere of “questionable” 
literature. Whatever differences of opinion may exist in 
reference to the music, everyone must think alike with re- 
gard to the open discussion of its theme. If music cannot 
exist apart from such gross adjuncts, the sooner it 1s 
doomed the better. A word of praise is due to Miss 
Mary Davies and Miss Orridge for their admirable sing- 
ing, and to Miss Bessie Richards for her clever inter- 
pretation of Mozart’s pianoforte concerto in D, No. 13, 
supposed to be played on this occasion for the first time in 
London. 

The autumnal opera season at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
closes with the present week, and most musicians will be 
disposed to ejaculate reguiescat in pace. It has proved 
nothing to us beyond the utter effeteness of conventional 
Italian opera, the only successes having been scored with 
“ Carmen” and “Aida.” If Mr. Armit, instead of spending 
money upon mounting “ Maria di Gand” and “ Maritana”— 
which no one wanted to hear in Italian—had brought forward 
Boito’s “ Mefistofele” and Goetz’s “Taming of the Shrew, 
the result would have been widely different. To close the 
theatre in Cattle Show time displays a want of policy. Mr. 
Armit might have played his fine old crusted operas to our 
country cousins with success. “ Maritana,” it should be said, 
was announced for production on Thursday, and therefore 
Signor Tito Mattei’s additions to the score must be left for 
future consideration. . DESMOND L. RYAN. 
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BorLInc WATER IN HALF A Minute can be had at any hour 
of the night or day from the “Crown” Instantaneous Water Heater, 
Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, and facing Moorgate Station, The best and 
cheapest Bath Boiler yet invented.—ApvT. 
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SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERIES. 


Wins: The City and Country of the Trojans; The Results of 
Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the Years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry Schliemann. 
London: John Murray. 1880. 


|First Notice. ] 


The new Trojan War about the results of Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries is not yet ended in the world of 
learning. For aught we know, it will still last a little 
while ; for in the Republic of Letters the spirit of com- 
bativeness and contradiction, however offensively it may 
sometimes show itself, is yet the very salt of progress—if 
we can use so mixed a metaphor. But though opposition 
to Dr. Schliemann’s special views continues in the 
field, the distinguished excavator and treasure-finder has 
truly a right to be proud of the daily growing apprecia- 
tion of his achievements, as well as of the great names 
which have successively gathered round him ; bearing 
testimony, as they do, to the matchless importance of his 
discoveries, and coming ever nearer to the interpretation 
he himself puts upon them. Almost single-handed he 
had entered the lists. Bitter, indeed, have been the 
attacks against him on the part of savans well versed in ; 
the knowledge of every Greek accent, but personally as 
unacquainted with the Troad or with Mykenz as with the 
topography of the other side of the moon. ‘Too often it 
was easy to perceive, through the battle-haze of these 
aspersions, that their authors were nettled at the fact of a 
“mere autodidact” having been able to bring forth, as 
with a sorcerer’s wand, the long hidden remnants of 
a strange antiquity upon the exhumation of which he 
had set his heart even from boyhood. Incriminations 
too absurd or too despicable to be mentioned were 
launched against him with a fierceness which does little 
credit to the human nature of intellectually cultivated 
persons, To-day, Dr. Schliemann may calmly point to 
the galaxy of eminent men who have ranged themselves 
on his side. 

Since the time of Demetrios, of Skepsis,and of Strabo, 
there have been disputes about the site of ancient Troy. 
At last, a notion even grew up that the whole Homeric 
story was nothing but the invention of a poet’s brain, or 
of a series of rhapsodic bards. Now, it would be an 
idle undertaking, no doubt, to attempt to prove that 
the Greek epic—more especially in the somewhat 
Ossianic shape in which it has come down to us— 
contained the literal description of a once-famed struggle 
between Greeks and Trojans. National epics do not 
arise in this strict, pedantic manner. Yet it may not be 
amiss to point out, by way of comparison, that even the 
Ossianic Songs have been latterly rescued from the 
charge of absolute invention by the researches of Danish 
historians and other writers. Proofs of the identity of 
Ossianic personages and of Scandinavian vikings have 
been discovered, of which MacPherson himself could not 
possibly have known. In a much higher degree is it 
likely that there was an actual substratum of fact for the 
Homeric story of Troy. And though fact may have 
been largely overlaid by poetical fancy, the ‘ Burnt City ” 
which Dr. Schliemann has brought to light on the hill 
of Hissarlik, triumphantly speaks now to the whole 
world in a manner most eloquent in its weird dumbness. 
The cavillers ought to remember that, more than fifty 
years ago, the very site which Dr. Schliemann has at last 
proved to contain the Burnt City, was recognised by 
several scholars as that on which both the Homeric Troy 
and the later or New Ilium must have stood. In his 
“ Dissertation on the Topography of the Plain of ‘l'roy,” 
Mr. C. Maclaren expressed himself in this sense. Mr. G. 
von Eckenbrecher followed in the same strain. So did 
Grote in his “ History of Greece.” Again, Julius Braun, 
one of the most remarkable German archeologists and 
art critics, whose early death cannot be too much 
deplored, upheld the same view in his “ History of the 
Evolution of Art,” published in 1856. Now, Dr. Schlie- | 


mann has with him men of such sterling scientific worth 
as Mr. C. T. Newton, Professor Sayce, Maxime du Camp, 
Francois Lenormant, Emile Burnouf, Ph. Déthier, Frank 
Calvert (who was formerly an adherent of the Troy- 
Bounarbashi theory, and who has become a convert to 
the Troy-Hissarlik view), Otto Keller, F. Schlie, Eduard 
Mayer, and last, but not least, Professor Rudolf Virchow, 
the renowned scientist, himself an excavator, or inter- 
preter of excavations, of no ordinary standing. 


A special chance [Virchow says in his preface to ‘“ TIlios ”} 
allowed me to be one of the few eye-witnesses of the last exca- 
vations at Hissarlik, and to see the Burnt City emerge, in its whole 
extent, from the rubbish heaps of former ages. . . . I can there- 
fore bear my testimony, not only to the labours of an inde- 
fatigable explorer, who found no rest until his work lay before 
him fully done, but also to the truth of the foundations, on which 
was framed the poetical conception that has for thousands of years 
called forth the enchanted delight of the educated world. And I 
recognise the duty of bearing my testimony against the host of 
doubters, who, with good or ill-intentions, have never tired of 
carping alike at the trustworthiness and significance of his dis- 
coveries. It is now an idle question whether Schliemann, at the 
beginning of his researches, proceeded from right or wrong sup- 
positions. Not only has the result decided in his favour, but also 
the method of his investigations has proved to be excellent. It 
may be that his hypotheses were too bold—nay, arbitrary ; that the 
enchanting picture of Homer’s immortal poetry proved somewhat a 
snare to his fancy; but this fault of imagination, if I may so call it, 
nevertheless involved the secret of his success. Who would have 
undertaken such great works, continued through so many years— 
have spent such large means out of his own fortune--have dug 
through layers of débris heaped one on the other in a series that 
seemed almost endless, down to the deep-lying virgin-soil—except 
a man who was penetrated with an assured, nay, an enthusiastic 
conviction? The Burnt City would still have lain to this day 
hidden in the earth, had not imagination guided the spade. But 
severe inquiry has of itself taken the place of imagination, Year 
by year the facts have been more duly estimated. 

We fully agree with Dr. Virchow when he says that 
the excavations at Hissarlik would have had an imperish- 
able value, even if the “ Iliad” had never been sung : 

Nowhere else in the world has the earth covered up so man 

remnants of ancient settlements lying upon one another, with suc 
rich contents within them. . . . The simple investigation of the 
fortress wall of Hissarlik suffices to prove with complete exactness 
the succession of the settlements, of which Schliemann now sup- 
poses seven. . . . Under the Greek City (Novum Ilium) and the 
wall, which is probably Macedonian, the excavator comes upon 
objects, especially upon pottery, which, according to its form, mate- 
rial, and painting, be'ongs to what is called the Archaic period of 
Greek art. Then begins the pre-historic age, in the narrower 
sense of the term. Dr. Schliemann has endeavoured, on good 
grounds, to show that the Sixth City, reckoning upwards, should 
be ascribed, in accordance with tradition, to the Lydians, and 
that we may recognise in its artistic forms an approximation to 
Etrurian or Umbrian pottery, But the deeper we go, the fewer 
correspondences do we find. In the Burnt City we occasionally 
meet with one or another object which reminds us of Mycenx, 
of Cyprus, of Egypt, of Assyria; or probably, rather, which 
points to a like origin, or at least to similar models. 
Still, in the present state of knowledge, it is best to steer 
clear of all comparison with foreign chronology. The 
connecting links must first be multiplied by further dis- 
coveries before conclusions can be safely drawn in this 
direction. 

A curious, or, as Dr. Virchow calls it, casuisticad 
attempt has been made by a scholar at St. Petersburgy om 
the strength of some points of correspondence betweer 
what has been found at Hissarlik, at Mykenz, and in 
Southern Russia, to show that roving Germanic, He- 
rulian hordes were the depositors, in the third 
century after Christ, of the treasures found by Dr. 
Schliemann. We on our part would say that, if Teutonic 
traces were to be insisted upon, they would rather be 
found in the Thrakian origin of the Trojans, who had 
Thrakians as allies. If any point can be clearly made 
out, it is, in our opinion, that the great Thrakian nation 
was of Getic, Gothic, Germanic origin. A careful com- 
parison of ancient writers—from Herodotus to Claudianus 
and Jornandes—proves this beyond the possibility of 
cavil. Half Greek by contact, the Thrakians were not 
Greek by race. But this is a point we will not pursue 
here further, though we would impress its importance 
upon the author of “Ilios,” in whose newest work we 
are glad to recognise a learning even superior to that 
which marked his previous publications. Brought out 
with great splendour of illustrations, “Ilios” contains 
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valuable contributions from Dr. Virchow, Max Miller, 
A. H. Sayce, J. P. Mahaffy, H. Brugsch Bey, P. 
Ascherson, M. A. Postolaccas, E. Burnouf, F. ‘Calvert, 
and A. D. Duffield. In every way, this work is destined 
to make its mark in the history of archeology and 
comparative art. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
uecen of Scots in Captivity. By John Daniel Leader, 
<A Seiad : Saeiae pine i, cae George Bell 
and Co, 1880 

This bulky and handsome volume is not a contribution 
to the more hotly-debated parts of the great Marian con- 
troversy. Mr. Leader begins his history of Mary with 
her landing at Workington in 1569, and terminates it at 
the point when she was removed from the custody of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, 1584. Thus both the history of the 
actual proceedings in Scotland and the final trial fall out 
of his subject, nor does he meddle, except incidentally, 
with the conference of York, or with the fruitless negotia- 
tions, in which the Bishop of Ross was so long engaged, 
for the purpose of obtaining his mistress’ liberty. His 
book is strictly what it is called, a history of the unfortu- 
nate Queen’s life in captivity, from her entrance into 
England to the beginning of the last stage of her woes. 
The whole of the period of fifteen years, except a trifling 
stay at Carlisle and at Bolton, was passed at various 
seats belonging to the Earl of Shrewsbury in the Northern 
Midlands ; Tutbury, in Staffordshire ; Wingfield, Chats- 
worth, and Buxton, in Derbyshire ; Sheffield Manor and 
Castle, in the district which, although it has no legal 
recognition of the title, still fondly styles itself Hallam- 
shire, to avoid being merged in the county of the three 
Ridings. Mr. Leader, a Sheffield man, and, as we gather, 
a local journalist, seems to have spent many years in 
investigating this story of captivity, by far the greater, 
though not the most interesting, part of which passed in 
the actual precincts, as they are at present, of the cutlers’ 
town. Unfortunately, manufactures have nowhere played 
more wild work than in Hallamshire and its capital. 
Sheffield Castle has long disappeared, the Manor is little 
more than a ruin, the property has passed from the 
Talbots to the Howards, not, it is true, losing its asso- 
ciation with Mary by so doing. So busy and utilitarian 
is Sheffield, that, Mr. Leader tells us, when a short time 
ago some main drainage works disclosed a vaulted pas- 
sage at a great depth below ground, and almost certainly 
leading from the castle to the manor-house, it was simply 
walled across, and the works continued without explora- 
tion of any kind. The author is, therefore, unable to 
communicate local particulars of much certain connec- 
tion with his subject, while that subject has been handled 
and rehandled by so many investigators that little abso- 
lutely now remains to be said about it. Mr. Leader, 
however, has the credit of having searched some rather 
out-of-the-way manuscript sources of information, and of 
having-put together all the materials belonging to the 
division of the subject he has marked out for himself in 
a workmanlike manner, while his local knowledge enables 
him to give plenty of local colour. Sometimes he is a 
little given to use and abuse the favourite device of the 
picturesque historian, and “we may suppose” style. 
But, on the whole, he has resisted the temptation, which 
must have been strong upon him, better than might have 

been expected. ; ; 
Mr. Leader’s attitude as to the great question which, 
whatever his nominal limitations, no writer on Queen 
Mary can avoid constantly bringing into the memorial 
has something in it that might be called judicial. But it 
is the judicialness of a “hanging judge.” ‘There ate, 
indeed, very few of his characters who escape him. 
Although he has given a full and truthful account of the 
miserable restraints and privations to which Mary was 
subjected, he has no doubt of her guilt, and is not sparing 
of expressions indirectly, and sometimes directly, ap- 
proving her death. Although he gives Elizabeth (as it 
séems to us) rather too liberal credit for public spirit in 
her treatment of her cousin, he is as severe as he can be 
on her vanity, her ungenerous disposition to leave all 


re agg goo | to subordinates, her meanness, and so 
forth. Lord Shrewsbury, Bess of Hardwick, Burghley, 
Norfolk—all the other well-known actors in the drama— 
come in by turns for the splash of his tar-brush. 
Nevertheless, on the main question he must be dis- 
tinctly ranked as an “anti-Marian,” and, like all anti- 
Marians, he seems to us to have got himself in his 
treatment of the subject into the horns of two formid- 
able dilemmas. Before stating these, however, it is well 
to observe that we are not here discussing the question 
of Mary’s guilt or innocence as regards her husband’s 
death. There can hardly be anyone nowadays, we sup- 
pose, who, being cognisant of the facts, does not know 
that the actual evidence against Mary is very weak, 
the probable evidence very strong. There can hardly 
again be anyone who is ignorant that Mary certainly 
plotted against Elizabeth’s crown, and probably against 
her life, and that, generally speaking, the idea of “ suffer- 
ing saint” is absolutely untenable. But between making 
these admissions and justifying the conduct of Elizabeth, 
both in imprisoning and still more in beheading her 
rival, there is a very long way indeed. And now we come 
to the two dilemmas on one or other horn of. which the 
extreme anti-Marians have, as it seems to us, their choice 
of impalement. Either Mary must be judged by the 
strict letter of the law or she must not. If she must, 
then as a crowned head and sovereign of a foreign 
country, the law of England could have no possible 
hold on her whatever she did. If she must not, then her 
own actions against Elizabeth become simply retaliation 
for her confinement, and cannot be said to justify her 
death. Or in other words, law says, “no jurisdic- 
tion,” equity says, “six of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other.” The second dilemma affects rather Elizabeth 
than Mary ; either she acted purely for her country’s good, 
and in so acting was absolved from the obligations of 
ordinary legality and morality, or she did not. If she 
did, Mary is equally freed from those obligations, and 
cannot be reproached for any of her acts ; if she did not, 
then as the aggressor by the infliction of duress on Mary, 
long before the latter had in any way plotted against her 
after her arrival, she provoked the attempts which followed 
on the captive’s part. Nor is it, we think, possible for any 
one to argue that Mary was leniently treated, during. 
her stay in England, though reckless assertions to that 
effect have often enough been made. Mr. Leader’s 
book ought to set this question at least at rest, though 
oddly enough the author does not seem quite to see the 
effect of his own story. The places of the Queen’s 
sojourn were all situated in a somewhat inclement of 
the country, and (at least in the case of Tutbury) were 
sometimes totally unfit for the residence, not merely of a 
queen, but of any woman in delicate health. She was 
often deprived of exercise for long periods together, 
except such as could be obtained on scanty and confined 
“leads,” in consequence of the great distance, as 
distances went then, from the capital. Proper medical 
advice was frequently very slow in reaching her during 
her more serious illnesses. If it be said that prisoners 
must expect such things, it must be remembered that for 
a considerable period it was strenuously denied that 
Mary was in prison, and that the delusive mixture of 
respect and severity with which she was treated could not 
but blind her to her real position, and tempt her to the 
employment of means for her relief, which were as unwise 
as they were improper. In dealing with these matters 
Mr. Leader has not perhaps displayed quite so critical a 
spirit as we should have liked to see. In particular his 
comments on the too famous letter accusing Lady 
Shrewsbury to Elizabeth seem to lack discretion as well 
as charity. ‘There is no reason that we know of why this 
letter should be “distasteful” to any Marian of a 
moderate and reasonable type who knows his sixteenth 
century. Its facts are very probably accurate, the 
strangest of them all being independently confirmed 
by Ben Jonson’s conversations with Drummond of 
Hawthornden. 

On the whole, then, Mr. Leader’s book leaves us as it 
found us, or, rather, confirms us in the idea that between 
Mary and Elizabeth there was little to choose as far as 
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intention goes, though the position in which Elizabeth 
stood enabled her to carry out her intentions, and the 
position in which Mary stood did not. If Mary con- 
nived at plots for the assassination of Elizabeth, Elizabeth, 
we now know, definitely solicited the assassination of 
Mary. If ar planned attempts against Elizabeth’s 
state, it was after Elizabeth had subjected Mary to a 
rigorous imprisonment. Nor is it possible to forget, that 
while Mary’s attempts came to nothing, Elizabeth’s were 
crowned with the fullest success, if that be the right 
word to use. Of cousse the doctrine of Salus Reipublice 
will fully excuse Mary’s death. But if so, let us have 
the doctrine of Salus Reipublice applied frankly and 
fairly, without any attempt to bring in the victim’s per- 
sonal misdoings as make-weights. We do not think that 
Mr. Leader has fully obeyed this requirement in some of 
his comments and opinions. But his facts and com- 
ments are, as we have said, to all appearance accurately 
stated and clearly arranged, and his book deserves a 
place on the shelves of the library. 


A HISTORY OF THE TURKS. 


Turkey, Old and New: Historical, Geographical,'and Statistical. 
By Sutherland Menzies, 2 vols. London: W. H. Allen 
and Co, 1880, 

It is rather discouraging, on opening a history which 
promises to fill a blank and meet a want, to find that the 
author falls into a most irritating grammatical blunder in 
his preface of one page. “The sources,” says he, “to 
which recourse has been made in the historical portion of 
the work are too numerous to cite here, but which (!) 
have been acknowledged either in the text or in the foot- 
notes.” Nor have we turned*over many pages before we 
find that Mr. Menzies is as loose in his chronology as in 
his grammar. Thus, on p. 4 he says, “ Before the time 
of Peter the Great—that is, till about a century and a 
half ago—the eastern half of Europe was European only 
in name.” Now, considering Peter became Czar of 
Muscovy in 1682, and Emperor in 1689, and died in 
1725, it is passing historical license to say that his 
time was a century and a half ago. Neither the date of 
his accession nor that of his death comes within a 
reasonable use of such an expression. When Mr. 
Menzies has got fairly into his stride, we are bound to 
say he does much better, and he has a really good grasp 
of his subject, though we are inclined to think from some 
expressions—one already noted—that the earlier part of 
the volumes has been prepared for some years, and not 
very carefully revised. Thus, a footnote to p. 62 tells us 
that “very lately Abd-el-Kader chose Broussa as the 
place of his retreat.” As Abd-el-Kader has left Broussa 
(or Brusa) and resided at Damascus for more than twenty 
years, the use of the words “very lately” is absurd. 
A very little revision would have saved Mr. Menzies the 
pain that the demonstration of these blunders must 
cause him. 

We have already said, however, that Mr. Menzies does 
general justice to his very fine subject. He is not 
wholly out of sympathy with the remarkable race whose 
history he traces, and he has evidently taken the greatest 
pains in accumulating and classifying his sometimes 
difficult materials. From the rise of Mahomet in the 
Arabian deserts and the progress of the Turdns south 
and west from Turkestan, he has missed nothing that is 
at once picturesque and memorable concerning the 
people who once fought their way to the churches of 
Moscow, to the gates of Tours, and to the ramparts of 
Vienna, and who conquered India and held the ancient 
world from the Pillars of Hercules to the bounds of far 
Cathay. ‘The somewhat obscure relations between the 
different Turan branches are made clear in these pages, 
and the not less strange story of the way in which the 
Khalifat became annexed to the House of Othman is 
narrated with precision and fulness. The modern his- 
tory of Turkey, down to and including the Crimean War, 
is told with spirit and accuracy ; but we wish Mr. Menzies 
had been a little more careful over the late war, which he 
does not seem to have well understood either in its 
meception or its progress. If he had followed Mr. 


Greene’s especially clear narrative of the operations in 
the Balkan Peninsula he would have been able to 
correctly and succinctly describe the whole series of 
movements which were such a success, and were so near 
being a repetition of the Russian disaster in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Had the Turks possessed 
such a general in 1877 as they had in 1711 hardly a 
Muscov would have got back over the Danube, as the 
German critics have absolutely demonstrated. In Asia 
Mr. Menzies perhaps apprehends the situation better, 
but he does not realise the importance of the campaign 
in its bearings on British interests, nor does he seem to 
be aware that Moukhtar Pacha was simply overwhelmed by 
numbers, while he misses entirely the one point in which, 
as that very able general now admits, in a letter in our 
possession, he was at fault, as Sir Arnold Kemball reported 
to the Government at the time in despatches which, it is 
a thousand pities, the etiquette of the Foreign Office 
condemns to the pigeon holes. The truth seems to be 
that here Mr. Menzies has trusted entirely to letters, the 
most important of which were not written by the corre- 
spondent who professed to contribute them from the 
places at which they were dated. His spelling of some 
of the names in the Armenian campaign represents 
neither the Turkish spelling nor any reasonable repre- 
sentation thereof. For example, the word spelt Oliya on 
some maps, pronounced Aulia by the Turks, is here 
printed Acolias (p. 237, Vol. II.), unless that may possibly 
represent Alagsdagh or Aladjadagh—we are fairly 
puzzled over Acolias. Then it is quite absurd to say 
“the remnant of Mukhtar’s army. . . . took up a strong 
position at Kupri Koi, before Erzeroum, from which it 
was driven in wild confusion on Saturday, November 4, 
the Turkish commander retreating towards Trebizonde.” 
On November 9, Moukhtar Pacha repulsed the Russians 
from the Deven Boyun in front of Erzeroum, and never 
defended Keupri-Keui, or the village by the Araxes 
bridge, at all. The Turks held Erzeroum till the end of 
November at least—so much for the story of the flight 
from Keupri-Keui. Tee 

But with a little revision Mr. Menzies’ work will 
become a standard book of reference. It is, on the whole, 
exceedingly pleasant reading, and it gives the mere 
English reader a very good idea of the Turks and their 
cognate races. We must enter a word of protest, how- 
ever, against some of the twenty-five illustrations. They 
are too conventional altogether ; some of them are 
decidedly misleading: Bayazid, for example, and the 
portrait of Abdul Hamid, which is quite unlike the 
Sultan. “ Girding the Sultan with Osman’s Sword” is 
purely imaginary, for only one European has entered the 
Mosque of Eyoub, and he was Capudan Pacha, and let 
in by mistake, for which he paid dearly. The portrait of 
Osman Pacha is singularly unlike the man ; and we can- 
not say more for the likenesses in the group of Cara- 
theodori, Mehemet Ali, and Sadoullah, of whom only the 
first islimned with a faint resemblance. As for the views 
of Constantinople, they might have been more modern 
without injuring the attraction of the volumes. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Le Palefrenier. Par Henri Rochefort. Paris : Charpentier. 
London : Kolckmann. 

M. Rochefort’s name is so inseparably associated with 
the pasquinade that it will be no easy matter for many 
to recognise in the author of the amusing novel before us 
the fierce defender of the Radical cause in France. The 
fearless champion of a cause giving free rein to party 
rage and political passion, with pen mighty as his sword 
and sword as piercing as his pen, seems for the nonce 
effaced by the novelist and critic of social shortcomings, 
who in these pages laughs, as over a glass of wine, at the 
futile conspiracies of Legitimist nobles, at the routine- 
ridden follies of French officials and the perilous adven- 
tures of hunted-down Communists. ‘Le Palefrenier,” 
though a story dealing with the social inequalities and the 
ills that come of them, is not a criticism, nor has it even 
the earnestness of that modern evolution called the 
**novel with a purpose ;” it reads like the work of a man 
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who stands outside the arena of life, watching the fray, 


but who neither applauds the winning nor condemns the 
losing side. From beginning to end the book is amusing, 

sometimes to smile at the ideal 
nobility of the sculptor-groom in the face of corrupting 
elements, it is because we never expect to meet a French- 
man essed of such self-control as this Palefrenier 
outside the region of M. Rochefort’s imagination. Many 
of the situations are highly dramatic, and some of the 


and, if we are inclin 


characters have quite the air of being drawn from life. We 
need hardly add that the style is vigorous and that in 
many of the pages are to be found touches of wit and 
humour of a truly Gallic ring. 
| Le Capitaine Bric-a-Brac. Par René Maizerey. Paris: Char- 
pentier. London : Kolckmann. 

We cannot approve of a system which has long been 
a fashion in France—that of introducing a débutant in 
letters to public notice by means of the laudatory preface 
by one better known. It is no doubt a friendly act to 


lead another by the hand and to say, “ This youth is a 


stupendous genius!” but, as a rule, those who are led 
may want leading, and the whole situation is suggestive 
of blindness to the fitness of things. It is a favourite 
trick with M. Dumas fils, and the joke, as we know, 
reached its supreme degree of absurdity the other day in 
the case of a trifle called “ Tiphaine.” Now it is M. 
Henri d’Ideville’s turn to step forward and pronounce a 
panegyric on his friend, the author of the volume before 
us. It seems to us that M. René Maizerey could have 
taken care of himself. The merits of his work as a faith- 
ful picture of military life are apparent and incontestable ; 
there was no need of the showman to point them out at 
the top of his voice. Hisall too zealous friend, however, 
after exhausting the vocabulary of praise speaks of the 
‘immense passion” of the hero; of the “ cruelly 
modern depravity” of the lady, and pausing to take 
breath, breaks into rhapsodies over the familiar pictures 
of Paris life presented by the author and the brilliant 


descriptions so vividly coloured as to bring about dreams 
of Diaz and of Corot. But M. d’Ideville is not even 
satisfied with this outburst of gushing enthusiasm ; he is 
evidently of those spirits who, if they cannot rise to 


heaven, think there is a charm at any rate in falling from 
it, and so, touching earth, he looks about in search 
for some nook in the temple of Fame wherein to 
place his young literary friend. Before, however, in- 
dicating the discovered niche, he exclaims, “Shall I 
tell you, mon cher, why you are bound, before all 
Then pointing out that “ military life” has had its philo- 
sopher in Alfred de Vigny, its poet in Paul de Molénes, 
its caricaturist in Jules Noriac, he asks why his friend 
should not be its painter. Without waiting for a reply, 
however, he cries, “ You have taken this place by assault 
and have camped boldly on the breach ; your romance 
sounds a clear and victorious ‘ fanfare’ which astonishes 
perhaps, but which will be heard with pleasure, and you 
have the right henceforth to call your work ‘La Vie 
Militaire Réelle.’” All this sort of thing is no doubt very 
pretty in private correspondence between friend and 
friend, but there is something supremely childish in 
taking an uninterested public into confidence, even 
before it is allowed to judge of the justice of such an 
encomium. 

Revue des Arts Décoratifs. Paris: A. Quantin. London: 

Kolckmann, 

At a time when the decorative arts are receiving a 
more than usual share of attention, and when people are 
thinking more of the zsthetic appearance than the actual 
comfort of their homes, this exquisitely got-up periodical 
comes among us opportunely and with a double force. 
The articles it contains are from the pen of the most 
experienced specialists, and written with the view to both 
instruct and amuse, while the engravings and the plates, 
which form a supplement to each number, are the perfec- 
tion of representative art. We would call special atten- 
tion to those illustrations which reproduce, with a 
wondrous realism, not only the complex details of wood- 
carving, but the play of light and shade in the most 
minute interstices of the woodwork. 


Musiciens du Passé, du Présent et de? Avenir, Par Henri Blaze 

de Bury. Paris: Calman Lévy. London: Kolckmann, 

M. Bury, who is already known as the author of 
“Meyerbeer et son Temps,” has done well to continue 
his studies of masters of the musical art ; and the chapters 
which take us through the various stages of musical 
development from Gluck to Wagner, have an interest 
even for those not specially concerned in the subject. 
The author, who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
many styles of which he treats, and the claims of their 
different exponents to the attention of their own genera- 
tion, or to that of posterity, gives us a well considered 
account of each, accompanied by a commentary which 
generally on the whole is just. Indeed this work con- 
taining, as it does, papers on Mozart, Rossini, Weber, 
Hérold, Halévy, Verdi, Charles Gounod, George Bizet, 
Hector Berlioz, and Richard Wagner, may be recom- 
mended as a most useful guide to those wishing to follow 
the growth of music during the last hundred years. M. 
Bury’s estimate of Wagner will be read with interest ; 
the author admits the presence of high qualities in this 
musician, who has turned so many heads, but, though 
recognising him as a personality in the history of music, 
M. Bury treats as a pleasantry the notion current 
among so many that the founder of the music of the 
future is the highest personification of art both present 
and to come. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Mr. Eden’s modest preface disclaims any attempt to 
write a history of Africa, or of African travel, in Africa 
Seen Through its Explorers (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge), but he has succeeded in present- 


ing in a readable volume a great deal of information 


as to African discovery, beginning with Sataspes and 
Hanno and ending with Livingstone. It is well now- 
adays that the labours and discoveries of the Portuguese 
and English explorers should be kept in view, lest the 
modern travellers loom too large in the foreground and 
obscure the mighty past of African discovery. The 
worn-out theme of the mutineers of the Bauate aa been 
taken up anew by Mr. R. M. Ballantyne. In Zhe Lonely 
Island (James Nisbet and Co.), by the binding together 
of the well-known facts with “the merest spider-web of 
fiction,” and a strong infusion of pious expressions, he 
has succeeded in constructing a semi-truthful work of 
fancy, commencing from the brewing of the mutiny and 
concluding with the migration of “the Pitcairners,” 
Messrs. Nimmo and Co. have issued in a new dress and 
form Zhe Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, which 
may be considered the jubilee edition of this well-known 
work. Professor Craik’s work will be always valuable, 
and the additional chapter of recent examples of suc- 
cessful toilers is a very slight supplement to his record 
of illustrious names. The same firm send us a new 
edition of Southey’s Zzfe of Nelson, which calls for no 
comment. By the addition of twelve photographic illus- 
trations, reproducing in small sun-pictures some of the 
works of eminent painters, Messrs. Bickers and Son have 
given another form of the immortal Vicar of Wakefield. 
The frontispiece is from Ward’s well-known picture of 
Dr. Johnson reading the MSS. Another less known 
minor English classic is given an excellent chance of 
wider recognition by Messrs. Griffith and Farran. 
Robert Bloomfield’s Bird and Insects’ Post Office, with its 
somewhat stately, old-fashioned diction, possesses all the 
simple truthfulness to Nature that the author of the 
“Farmer’s Boy” combined with kindly sarcasm and 
humorous observation of his fellow-men. The illustra- 
tions, though unequal, are not unworthy of the subject, 
and the whole work is, to our minds, one of the best 
Christmas presents that can be found for boys. From 
the same firm we have numerous illustrated booklets for 
children, under the names of Zhe Tiny Natural History 
Series, Our Boys’ and Our Girls’ Library, and a. reissue, 
in four separate parts, of their Uncle Charlie's Favourite 
Picture Book. 

Under the kitchen-floor is certainly a remarkable 


locality for fairyland, but the little heroine of Pansie’s 
Flourbin (Macmillan and Co.) managed to discover it 
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as successfully as Alice did Wonderland. The childish 
realities and recollections of Pansie’s life are transformed 
into delightful creations of fancy ready. to puzzle and 
amuse elders as well as juniors with equal facility. Only 
there is a suspicion of purpose about the Indian 
geography which is mixed up with fairyland. 

The same firm publish a pretty child’s book which tells 
the too brief biography of ‘A Christmas Child.” Mrs. 
Molesworth has included in the sayings and doings of 
Ted a fairytale called “Sunny,” which will command 
a hushed audience in any nursery. Lady Barker has 
some excellent stories to tell, as well as “The White 
Rat,” and they make us altogether disagree with the 
prefatory thought, “ What a bad invention stories are!” 
True, many do bring trouble upon grown-up people, 
doomed not only to tell, but to suffer them. This is 
another of Messrs. Macmillan’s books which compensate 
for a great deal of Christmas inflictions, both by their 
illustrations and their literary contents. 

The tales which Mr. Alberg has translated from the 
Swedish original of Richard Gustaffson, belong to the 
ever welcome fairy-tale order, though they are not to be 
reckoned among the old-fashioned folk lore. Rose 
Leaves and Chit Chat by Puck (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Allen) are rather, we think, suited for young old folks 
than young little folks. In that misty and fantastic 
borderland, however, both ages meet, and it is rather a 
question whether these tales with their veiled meaning, 
hidden under the guise of the preternatural and marvellous, 
will not sink deeper into and dwell longer in the hearts 
of the elder tea-time audience. From the squalid home 
of his childhood to the lordly domicile of his pampered 
age, Zhe Veracious History of a Black and Tan Terrier 
(Newman and Co.) is charmingly told by Lady Lamb. 
The illustration of the two friends by Walter Allen is 
delightful, and the Grand Duke’s maxims are worthy of 
a canine Rochefoucauld. 

Foremost among the pictorial comicalities of the 
season stands Major Seccombe’s Military Misreadings of 
Shakespeare (George Routledge and Sons), in which 
mottoes from the “ Swan of Avon” are ingeniously mis- 
applied to a. variety of awkward predicaments and 
unpleasant contretemps, boldly delineated in a series of 
coloured illustrations, which are mostly drawn with a 
fidelity of detail and a breadth of caricature which make’ 
up an irresistibly droll combination. “The powers of 
equitation, &c., of any particular corps” are most carefully 
excluded from suspicion of any especially invidious purpose. 
All regiments in turn contribute exemplars, which will be 
readily adapted to special instances in every mess. ‘Two 
more of R. Caldecott’s Picture Books are issued by the 
same firm. One supplies hitherto unthought-of details to 
Sing a Song of Sixpence, and another illustrates the 
mirth-moving progress of Zhe Three _Jovial Huntsmen.— 
The Two Bears (George Waterston and Sons) is vulgar 
in words and coarse in execution. The former defect 
unfits it for children. Three of Hans Andersen’s well- 
beloved stories are added to the International Series 
of Toy Books (Sampson Low and Co.) TZhe Em- 
peror’s New Clothes, The Gallant Tin Soldier, and 
The Little Match Girl are given anew in a delightful 
form. No Christmas spectacle will produce a funnier 
procession than the unlucky king clothed in imaginary 
robes. The Griffin on the canopy surely is not intended 
to recall the civic pomp.—Home Pantomimic Toy Books 
(Dean and Son) will enable the young ones to assist at a 
make-believe performance. ‘ Whittington and his Cat,” 
“ Ali Baba,” and “ Beauty and the Beast” can in turn be 
represented either in imagination or in imitation. The 
arrangement of the scene-changes is most ingenious ; 
in theatrical far/ance there are five scenes and nine 
tuck changes. For the very young toddlers there is a 
choice between Papa's Picture Album and Little Clara’s 
Picture Gallery (Thomas Nelson and Sons), Liéttle 
Lottie’s Picture Gallery, Little Tiny’s Book of Objects, 
The Day-Dawn Album, and Little Buttercup’s Picture 
Sook (George Routledge and Sons), which firm also 
issue A Singing Quadrille and Lancers, with music, 
words, and pictures, and Little Wideawake Poetry Book, to 
which Mrs. Sale Barker contributes the verses, while the 


stories in Prince Darling's Story Book are adapted from 
the French.—The Children’s Picture Annual (W 

Lock, and Co.) contains some tiny tales for tiny dots 
by Mercie Sunshine, which have appeared in the pages 
of “ Golden Childhood.” dee 

Christmas numbers and annuals are still dropping in, 
For All the Year Round the great twin brethren of fiction 
conduct us ‘* Over the Sea with the Sailor,” .who abducts 
a fair maiden by the connivance and assistance.of her 
reputed uncle, a retired pilot. In his phraseology the 
maiden is a “ Pick-me-up.” How she is beloved by a 
wandering artist, and how the villanous schemes of her 
uncle and his captain are frustrated must’ be read zx ex- 
tenso, but the description of the blockade-running and the 
escape of the fugitives is excellent. . ; 

Messrs. Cassell have given to the Christmas number of 
the Quiver the suggestive title of “The Golden Mark.” 
The contents include excellent stories with a purpose, 
and more direct teaching both in prose and verse. “The 
View Beyond” is a very well-timed and well-told tale, but 
we cannot approve of “Two Christmas Presents.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. _. .- 
The Story of the Diamond Necklace, by. Henry Vizetelly 


-(Vizetelly and Co.), has an enduring interest, and we are 


very glad to welcome a third edition of the fascinating narra- 
tive. It seems to us absolutely perfect in every detail with 
one exception, and that is, that we cannot see how the 
phrase “Sire, I am serving God when I am serving my 
king” has necessarily “a sprinkling of blasphemy.” For 
the rest, not only is this third edition as good as, and evef 
better, than the two which have preceded it, and which 
brought the strange story for the first time fully before the 
English public, but the volume is cheaper than its pre- 
decessors, though it contains a considerable quantity of new 
matter, the result of fresh study of papers in the French 
national archives. Whether Goethe and Talleyrand were 
or were not right in saying that this affair of the diamond 
necklace presaged the French Revolution, there can be no 
doubt whatever that a Court such as we see depicted in Mr. 
Vizetelly’s pages was incapable of performing the duties 
attaching to those at the head of a great State, and that no 
great harm was done by the mere removal of it, whatever 
excesses may have accompanied or followed that step of the 
people of Paris. This is the cheapest book of the season, 
considering its enduring interest. 


Mrs. Mackarness has done well to collect and issue, in a 
dainty volume, Songs and Poems from 1819 to 1879, by J. 
R. Planché. (Chatto and Windys.) Some of them are new 
to the public, others have been forgotten ; others, again, wil} 
be favourites wherever they are read or heard. Of course, 
there are trifles light as air among them ; some that only filial 
piety would have cared to print. But there is a grace and 
charm in every one even of these, which vividly recalls the 
sound of a voice that is still. In the earlier pages there is a 
curious echo of Thomas Moore, whose mastery over the 
mind of Planché seems to have been at one time very 
marked ; and all through there is unconscious imitativeness 
rather than originality. But the note, if cultivated, is very 
sweet ; and the genuine fun that peeps out of every page is 
exceedingly agreeable. Hundreds, besides his friends, will 
be glad to possess this memorial volume of one whom to 
meet was to admire, and to know was to love. 


Great Orators: Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Pitt, by Henry 
James Nicoll (Edinburgh : Macniven and Wallace), is a neat 
little volume, the last for the present of a series called “ The 
Cabinet of Biography,” which seems to be very well done. 
Mr. Nicoll in “ Great Orators ” shows competent knowledge 
and conveys it in a neat way. He has crammed a great 
many facts about his subjects into small compass without 
distorting any of them, and he seems to take a very impar- 
tial view of what he sets himself to do. We may not always 
agree with Mr. Nicoll’s estimate of the men he deals with— 
an estimate, however, generally implied rather than ex- 
pressed—but we are convinced of his painstaking regard for 
facts, and we feel that he has many of the qualities which 
go far to make a good biographer. We shall hope, indeed, 
to meet him some day in an original field. If he chooses 


a subject worthy of him it is hardly to be doubted he will be 
worthy of his subject. 


In these days when everybody is supposed to know some- 
thing of everything, Half Hours with Foreign Nowra 
Helen and Alice Zimmern (2 vols., Remington and Co.), will 
be found useful by those whose knowledge of languages is 
limited to a more or less perfect acquaintance wi 
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English. The idea of the ladies who have produced the 
volumes is to give, not merely one, two, or three brief 
specimens of the style of various foreign authors of repute, 
but short biographies of them. It was a delicate cack to 
which the writers set themselves, and it has been executed 
with care. But whether it has been successfully accom- 
plished is another affair ; and we do not think it was possible 
to do very much in the limits whith have been allowed to 
them. As for giving an idea of the style of, to take the 
first author touched on, George Sand, by a couple of ex- 
tracts, the thing is impossible. One might as well seek to 
convey a notion of Vandyck or Millais, or Correggio, by 
snipping a bit out of one of their canvases, and 
han —s round a crowd for inspection. If the task, 
then, hopeless, Mdlles.  Zimmern deserve all the 
more credit for going so near success in it. They 
deal with, besides George Sand, Henry Murger, Auer- 
bach, Busken-Huet, Stifter, Farina,’ Daudet, Spielhagen, 
Von Sacher-Masoch, Flygare-Carlen, Cherbuliez, Hack- 
lender, Jokai, Turgenieff, Freytag, Caballero, Feuillet, 
Kraszewski, Marlitt, Bjérnson, Balzac, Heyse, Gaboriau, 
Keller, Bosboom-Toussaint, and Sandeau. It is probable 
that in several instances, certainly in some, Mdlles. Zimmern 
have been helped by French translations, but whatever help 
they have had they have done as well as it was possible to 
do under the assigned conditions. We are inclined to hope, 
moreover, that names. B many of the eminent foreign 
authors here represented 7 Jetto have necessarily but scant 
justice done to them, what is seen of them in these volumes 
will induce many English readers to seek them in their 
originals—though, as regards the Russian, Polish, Norwegian, 
Dutch, and Hungarian writers, we fear they will remain un- 
known in their own tongues to the vast majority even of 
those among us who have most proficiency in foreign speech. 
If Mdlles. Zimmern have not succeeded they have deserved 
such success as they have attained. 

The Statesman is very indignant at the fact that the ques- 
tion of the telephone in India has been submitted to the 
Viceroy, forgetting the difficulty which has arisen at home 
and compelled the trial as to the monopoly of the Govern- 
ment telegraphs. This month’s number contains for the 
most part violent denunciations of our Government of India. 
The sensible suggestions embodied in the “ Further Memo- 
randum on India” as to the Bengal revenue are injured by 
the editor’s vehemence, but his suggestion that Mr. Glad- 


stone close his career as Viceroy of India will hardly be 
grateful to the object of his admiration. “The Irish Land 


-Question” is discussed in two papers of the exaggerated 
stamp. Miss Colenso contributes a paper on “The Zulu 
King and People,” recommending the restoration of Cete- 
wayo. A practical paper on “ East Indians” hardly seems 
to recognise the fact that the Eurasians are entitled to the 
benefits of recent changes as to the Civil Service. 

The ninth number of Suarise (Sampson Low and Co.) 
clears up partly the slight mystery as to the mother of 
Natalie. The heroine develops still more perfection, and 
her father shows still more of the selfish cunning of the con- 
spirator against Society, while the unsuspecting. enthusiast, 
—— Brand, happy in his love, walks unconsciously into 
pitfalls. 

We have received too late for fuller notice Messrs. 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, and the monthly numbers of 
The Life of Christ,and New Testament Commentary, and 
Family Physician. “Pere Hyacinthe” is the subject of 
The International Portrait Gallery. The same firm have 
commenced the issue of O/d and New Edinburgh, profusely 
illustrated. Old MSS., maps,’and prints have all furnished 
interesting materials, which have been largely and judiciously 
employed. The four first chapters include the history of 
Edinburgh Castle up to 1459. The first parts of a new 
edition of the well-known Popular Educator and of Cassell’s 
Cookery are also before us. 

A Son of Man: a Story in Three Chapters. By Sydney 
Starr. (Dublin: M. H. Gill. London: Simpkin and Mar- 
shall.)—A little time ago there was published a brochure 
bearing the quaint title “ Kally the Flash,” by Sydney Starr. 
It wasa bold drawing of humanity brutalised by the iron 
pressure of social conditions. The limning was free but 
faithful ; the figures few, but sketched with remarkable 
vigour and truth. “ Kally the Flash,” like Dryden’s famous 
four lines on Jonson, gave assurance that “the hand which 
wrote this could write more.” The promise is made good 
by “A Son of Man,” a story which turns on a very different 
subject, and is, so far, evidence of versatile power in the 
writer. It is a German idyll told in the dreamy German 
way, but without taint of the German “ Transcendentalism,” 
and with a judicious seasoning of liveliness and humour 
decidedly foreign to the grave and ponderous genius of the 
Fatherland. The plot is of the simplest. Emil Keller and 
Jetta Wittenstein are youth and maiden of Diez-on-the-Lahn, 


a quiet old town set in a Sleepy Hollow, rather 
than described mo pease of landscape a its of verbal 
colouring admirably treated. The story of these two young 
lives is made to hinge upon the loss of his religious belief by 
Emil Keller, and the loss of her heart by Jetta Wittenstein. 
The young man recovers his faith, but it is only at the death- 
bed of the girl, who dies of unrequited and hopeless love for 
him. The catastrophe is reached through a narrative of 
singular delicacy, pathos, and power. It is not often the 
reviewer Comes across a more effectively told story than is 
contained in the three chapters of “ A Son of Man. 








STRAY LEAVES, 


———- ¢-—— 


We hope the report is true that Messrs. George Bell and 
Sons, to whom lovers of German literature owe a deep 
debt of gratitude already, are about to publish a translation 
of Goethe’s “ Annals,” the interesting, though somewhat 
fragmentary, continuation of his autobiography, which ends 
with his twenty-fifth year. 

Our friends, the London correspondents, maintain that 
Mr. Herbert Spencer will, before the close of his articles in 
the Fortnightly Review on political organisation, announce 
himself a Liberal and a follower of Mr. Gladstone. We are 
very much mistaken if he will do anything of the kind. Mr. 
Spencer believes in no Government and no party. He has 
himself a party of one, Mr. Auberon Herbert, who, like 
him, holds we suffer from over-government. 

The annual illustrated number of the Puddisher’s Circular 
contains 1,300 pages and over one hundred illustrations, b 
way of introducing the books for the season. We are gla 
to be able to announce that the publication of “ Major Pinto’s 
Travels in Africa,” which has been impeded by the illness 
od -% adventurous explorer, will not be much longer de- 
ayed. 

We notice in the Zidrary oo a suggestion that in 
every era library a text-book department should be esta- 
blished, to which publishers of educational works might 
send their publications, and teachers would thus be enabled 
to institute comparisons and select the best. The suggestion 
and example come from the Abbot Public Library, Marble- 
head, Massachusetts. 

At the age of eighty-three has just died in Paris, M. Bouc- 
quin, the Doyen de I’Imprimerie, whose name has appeared 
for many years at the foot of the Parisian police notices. His 
printing establishment in the Rue de la Sainte-Chapelle is 
remarkable for the antiquity of its machinery, being one of 
the few houses where the hand press is still used. During 
the days of the second empire, Boucquin’s office was several 
times menaced by the populace, but the old man safely 
weathered all storms, and died universally respected. 

M. Alfred Delouié de Beaumarchais, the last surviving 
nephew of Beaumarchais, died last week at Neuilly at the 
age of seventy-seven. 

The sale of the valuable library of the great bibliophile, 
Edward Fournier, who died about a year ago, will commence 
in Paris on the 15th of next month, and will last two weeks. 
The library is remarkable more for rare and interesting 
books than for splendid bindings, and one of its most im- 
portant features is an unrivalled collection of municipal 
documents, which the parsimony of the French administra- 
tion lost to the ‘country a few years ago. 

The eighteenth annual issue of the City Diary, published 
at the office of the Czty Press, 154 Aldersgate Street, con- 
tains a great deal of information respecting official life in 
the City—municipal, clerical, parochial, charitable, educa- 
tional, &c., together with the customary matter of an 
almanack. The diary proper has plenty of good smooth paper 
for daily notices, and it is interleaved with blotting paper. 

From Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. we have received 
some tasteful calendars for the new year. The Motto 
Calendar, for men of business, is attached to a pretty card, 
and has a varied selection of proverbial selections. The 
Shakespearian Calendar has an appropriate background in 
a scene from “ As You Like It.” 

Mr. Raphael Tuck, the fine art publisher of the City 
Road, under whose auspices the recent exhibition of com- 
petitive designs for Christmas cards was held at the Dudley 
Gallery, sends us some Christmas cards which vary much in 
quality. Some are excellent both in design and colour, 
while others are crude and commonplace. 

The new volume of the “British Almanac and Com- 
panion,” which has reached its fifty-fourth year, contains 
various articles by writers of authority, in addition to the 
annual reviews of science, architecture, picture exhibitions, 
music, and metropolitan philanthropy, which have formed a 
marked feature of its recent issues. 
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Messrs. Thomas de la Rue and Co, have brought out 
some pretty novelties in calendars and diaries for the new 
year. The miniature condensed diaries in Russian leather 
and metal cases, to fit,the waistcoat = are very useful 
for noting €ngagements or dates. There are, besides, per- 

tual calendars, admirably designed, desk diaries, pocket- 

ks, and date-racks, all of good workmanship, and 
containing as much information as can be put into the 
space. 

Phe first monthly ballot, held this session by the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, resulted in the election of twelve 
members and sixty-one associate members. 

We hear that at St. Petersburg the Bible is being trans- 
lated into the Mongolian language, at the expense of the 
British Bible Society. 

Doctor Pyatski, who effected an overland journey to Pekin 
a short time ago, has opened this week at St. Petersburg an 
exhibition of Chinese objects, drawings, &c., representing 
some thousands of articles. Many of these, obtained from 
the inner provinces of China, have never been exhibited to 
a European public before. 

Intelligence from Central Asia states that General Kauf- 
mann is examining a project for establishing an extensive 
museum at Samarcand, to which will be transferred the 
collections already existing at Tashkent. 

The Russian journalistic notes are as follow :—General 
Loris Melikoff is credited with the intention of reforming the 
official press of Russia. The subsidies accorded to these 
will be reduced, and they will receive orders to render 
themselves more suitable for popular reading. The grants 
annually given to the semi-official press will be discontinued 
altogether. The editors of the influential journal S/ovo, 
Messrs. Jemtchoujnikoff and Golovatcheff, have quarrelled, 
and the latter has retired from the paper, with the intention 
of setting up an opposition print. The editor of the Tiflis 
Vesinik, Prince Beboutoff, will be tried next week for in- 
fringing the censorial regulations of the Caucusus. Thenew 
Slavophile newspaper, Koos, edited at Moscow by Aksakoff 
is a great success. There has been an overwhelming de- 
mand for the numbers already issued. 

The portrait of Cardinal Newman by Mr. Ouless, A.R.A., 
is being etched by M. Rajon, as a pendant to the well- 
known portrait of Mr. Darwin by the same painter, also 
etched by M. Rajon. This is the only portrait taken of 
John Henry Newman since he has been made a cardinal. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. send samples of their 
famous Christmas cards, which seem to us even superior, in 
many respects, to those which have gained the firm so much 
laudation in bygone years. There is a freshness and a 
grace, as well as a finish, about most of these productions 
which are hardly to be met with elsewhere. The delicacy 
of the yong « stands unapproached, and the variety 
of the designs is almost bewildering. If it has occurred to 
some critics that in recent years Messrs. Ward have been 
allowing thernselves to be overtaken, this season, at least, 
they have made a decided advance, which places them far 
at the head of the makers of fancy stationery. Miss Kate 
Greenaway’s designs are especially excellent, and some cards 
with original songs set to new music are an attractive 
feature of an exceedingly beautiful series. 

Our Dresden correspondent writes :—Sarasate gave his 
wae concert here on the 17th ult., in conjunction with a 

dile. Eveline Sirwid from Warsaw. His performance of 
the Spanish dances, composed by himself, was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. A new oratorio, “ Petrus,” has 
been performed for the first time in the Frauenkirche ; the 
composer is Herr Th. Berthold, and the general opinion 
of the oratorio is a favourable one. The LZindeitung to 

Wagner's new opera, “ Parzival,” was played for the first 
time on November 12 in Munich at the request of the 
King of Bavaria, At a concert given for the benefit 
of the widow of a deceased opera-singer, the two con- 
ductors of the opera, Herr Schuch and Dr. Willner, 
played a pianoforte duet together with great effect. 
Herr Hause, perhaps the best German comedian, com- 
mences an engagement here on the 8th. Madame 
Adelaide Ristori began an engagement in Hanover on 
December 1 in “Elizabeth of England.” “The Ratcatcher 
of Hamelyn” (Der Rattenfiinger von Hameln) was produced 
for the first time on Sunday last in the Residenz Theatre. 
The plot is very slight, but the incidental music by Caten- 
husen is pretty. The piece, which is of course based on the 
legend, has been put together by Herr C. A. Gérner. 

The recent German literary notes are as follow :— 
Messrs. Dunker and Humblot in Leipsig will publish shortly 
a “History of the World” (Weltgeschichte) by the veteran 
Leopold von Ranke, the first part treating of the Greeks 
will be out before Christmas. The new library belonging to 
the University in Halle has just been inaugurated. The 
library was built at a cost of £20,000, and in addition to the 


220,000 volumes already in it has room for 550,000 more. 
Herr Willibald ws is en in translating Zola’s 
“Assommoir” into German, r. Dierks, the German 
representative at the Lisbon Congress, has returned to 
Dresden, and on the 16th lectured on his e ences. 
After stating that literature in Portugal was patronised from 
the King downwards, he blamed the German Government 
organs for their entire exclusion of and indifference to literary 
merit. A pamphlet is announced by Dr. E. Diihring, on the 
much-vexed subject of the Jews, entitled, “The Jews. con- 
sidered with reference to their Race, Morals, and Culture.” 
Herren W. Reiss and A. Stiibel have compiled a work as 
the result of their explorations in Peru, entitled, “ Das 
Todtenfeld von Ancon in Peru.” It is to be issued in ten 
numbers by Ascher and Co., in Berlin. At present the first 
number only has come out. A monthly periodical, “Signs 
of the Times,” which used to be published in America, is for 
the future to be published in Berlin, the editor being Dr. 
Chronik, a clergyman. The editor’s name gave rise to the 
story that a man, being asked how he thought the magazine 
would succeed in Berlin, replied that he supposed it 
would be a chronic infliction (chronische Strafe). A bro- 
chure has just been published by Dr. E. Diihring in 
Carlsruhe, concerning the Jews and their political, artistic, 
and literary capabilities. The Bibliographical Institutes in 
Leipsig have produced a work on “ The Old English Theatre,” 
edited by Herr R. Proclss, the dramatic critic of. the 
Dresdener Zeitung. The work contain’s Kyd’s “ Spanish 
Tragedy,” translated by Herr Koppel, Marlow’s “ Edward 
II.,” Ford’s “ Perkin Warbeck,” Massinger’s “ Grand Duke 
of Florence,” and Webster’s “ Victoria Accorombona,” the 
last four translated by the editor. Leopold von Ranke, at 
the age of 85, is engaged on a “Universal History,” of 
which the first part, treating of “the Greeks,” is to be ready by 
Christmas. With the commencement of the new year a 
new daily paper is to appear in Cassel, advocating the views 
of the Progressionist Party. The last volume of the second 
half of Dr. Nicolai’s “History of Roman Literature” will 
be published shortly, and the first volume of the collected 
writings of Bayard Taylor, translated and edited by his 
widow, is also expected in a few days in Berlin. A new 
comic paper, entitled K/adderadatsch Funior, appeared on 
Nov. 24 for the first time, in Berlin. On January 1 a new 
weekly journal is to be started in Bremen, entitled Phz/o- 
logical Runds-chau, edited by Drs. C. Wagner and E. Ludwig. 
Messrs. Friedrich in Leipsig will publish shortly a collection 
of articles by Turkish statesmen and journalists, translated 
into German by Hassan Effendi. A new biography of 
Adelbert v. Chamisso, compiled by Karl Fulda from some 
hitherto unknown sources, is to appear in January in Leipsig. 
The December number of Westermann’s Monthly contains 
an interesting article by Julius Lessing, entitled “ Japan 
im Europadischen Kunstleben.” Dr. Stier, director of the 
Gymnasium in “ Zerbst,” has discovered a MS. containing a 
description of Vasco da Gama’s second voyage to India in 
1502, written in Dutch ; the discoverer intends to translate 
it into German. On December 1 all the volumes containing 
the “ Schlosslegende” of Heinrich Heine were confiscated 
by the police in Berlin; the reason, section 23 of the press 
laws. From the 15th of this month the new daily organ of 
the advanced party in Cassel, the Kasseler Zeitung, will 
appear. “ Endymion” has been published in the Tauchnitz 
Edition, making vols. 1,940 and 1,941. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


MonpAy. 5 ?.M.—London Institution. ‘‘ The Kings of the Hittites.” By 
Mr. W. St. Chadd Boscawen. 
8 p.M.—Society of Arts. Cantor Lecture. By Professor A. H. 
Church, F.C.S. 
8 30 p.m.—Royal Geographical Society. 


Tugspay. 11 A.M.—Royal Horticultural Society. Fruit and Flower Committee. 
1 p.M.—Royal Horticultural Society. Scientific Committee. |, 
8 p.M.—lInstitution of Civil Engineers. Discussion on Mr. Seyrig’s 
Paper on ‘‘The Different Modes of Erecting * Iron 
Bridges.” 
‘8 p.m.—Anthropological Institute. ‘ 
8 p.M,—Royal Culonial Institute. ‘‘ The Statistics of the Indian 
Empire.” By Sir Richard Temple, Bart. Meeting at 
the Grosvenor Gallery Library. 


WEDNESDAY. 8 p.m.—Society of Arts. ‘‘The Use of Sound for Signals.” By 
E. Price Edwards. ‘ 

8 p.M.—Geological Society. ‘On the Constitution and His- 

tory of Grits and Sandstones.” By John Arthur 

Phillips, Esq., F.G.S. ‘On the Coralliferous Series 

of Sind, and its connection with the last Upheaval of 

the Himalayas.” By Professor P. Martin Duncan, 

M.B. Lond., F.R.S., F.G.S. ‘On a New Species of 

Trigonia from the Purbeck Beds of the Vale of War- 

dour.” By R. Etheridge, Esq., F.R.S,, President G.S. 


THURSDAY. 7 ».M.—London Institution. ‘‘The Relation between Electricity 
and Light.” By Dr. nag omg Lodge. 
8 p.M.—Chemical Society. Papers by . J. Ruffle, N. C. 
Graham, and H. E. Armstrong. 


8 p.m.—Linnean Society. ‘Theory of the Growth of Cuttings.” 
By Francis Darwin. 


FRIDAY. 8 p.M.—Balloon Society of Great Britain. 5 Robert Street, Adelphi, 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Peet of Music. By Georce Grove, D.C.L. Part XII. Macmillan 


A Folly Fellowship. By Frank R. Stocxron. C. n Paul and Co, 
A 7 that is Told. one, Samuel Tinsley and 
An Author's Story. A Novel. 
Cambridge University Almanack, 1881. Macmillan and Co. 
Civil War in Home and Land. A Novel. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 
Clever Frank. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 
Curried Fowl. Cecil Brooks and Co, 
Dolores. C. a Paul and Co. 
Early English Hy 
nglish Dialect Society. Triibner and Co. 


Fuyaku Hiyaku-Kei ; or, A Hundred Views of Fuji ns, By Hoxvsat. 
Sc.B, B. T. Batsford. 


Preface and Translations y Frepk. V. Dickins, 
Gifts and Favours for 1881. By Doctor OLtoep. Kerby and Endean. 
Glossary of Words used in Antrimand Down, By W. H. 

Dialect Society. Triibner and Co. 


Glossary of Words used in East and West Cornwall By Miss M. A. 
Courtney and Tuomas D, Coucn. English Dialect Society. Triibner 


and Co. 


Gradation. An Easy Latin Translation Book. By H. R. Heat.ey, M.A., 


and H. N. Kincpon, B.A. Rivingtons. 


History of France. By M. Guizor. ited by Madame Ds Wirt. Vol. VIT. 


Sampson Low and Co. 


Home Pantomime Toy Books. Second Series, ‘Beauty and the Beast,” 


** Whittington and his Cat,” ‘* Ali Baba.” Dean and Son. 

In “— Bound. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

Irish History and Irish Character. By Go.tpwin Situ. Cheap Edition. 
Parker and Co, 

Matrimony. By W. E. Norrts. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


My Fourney Round the World. By Captain Jones-Parxy. Hurst and 


Blackett. 


Neuralgia: its Nature and Curative Treatment. By Tuomas STRETCH 


Dowss, M.D. _ Bailliére, Tindall, and Cox. 


Notes and Extracts on Misunderstood Texts. By Mrs. MACLACHAN. 


James Nisbet and Co. 


Notes of Travel in Fiji and New Caledonia. By J. W. Anperson, M.A. 


Ellissen and Co. 


Old Country and Farming Words. By James Britten. English Dialect 


Society. Triibner and Co. 


Prevention of Defect, Deformity, and Disease. By J. C. Burnett, M.D. 


Homeeopathic Publishing Company. 


Raban, or Life-Spiinters. A Poem. By Watter C. Smitu. Glasgow: 


James Maclehouse. 
Reminiscences of Gibraltar. By Fuora CAvrensis. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 


Roses from Thorns. By Mrs. A. H. Martin. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 


and Co. 


Sonnets and Poems. Py Mavrice Penperrick. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Sonnets to the Queen. By CLaupe Witson. Remington and Co. 


Stories from Ovid in Hexameter Verse. By R. W. Taytor, M.A. Riving- 


tons. 
Stories of Long Ago Retold. By Ascott R. Horr. John Walker and Co. 
Sybarite and Spartan. By Mrs. Lorenzo Nunn. 3 vols. Remington and Co. 
The Educational Almanack. National Education Union. 
The Farmers’ Almanack. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


The Golden Mark. The Quiver Christmas Number. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 


an ; f 
The Half Sisters. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


The oo of Gilead, By Laurence OvipHant. William Blackwood and 


ns. 
The Liberal Party. By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D. Kerby and Endean. 


The inbters Daughters. A Novel. By S. Francis. Samuel Tinsley 
and Co. 
The wig psa Letters of Pascal, Edited by Joun pet Sovers. George Bell 


and Sons. 
The Secret Oath of the Order of the Yesuits. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 
Whom Did She Love. A Novel. By Apatr. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 


MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOK. 


This day is published, 
THE LAND OF GILEAD, 


With Excursions in the Lebanon. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,” “‘ Piccadilly,” &c. 


With Illustrations and Maps, 


8vo., price 215. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsurGH anp Lonpon. 


Lit 
A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for December 11, published Thursday Morning, 

contains — 

THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 

THE CZAR AND HIS NEW WIFE, 

FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 

CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—The PRINCESS AUERSPERG. 

WINTER GAIETIES IN PARIS. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD. No. VI. 

SENTIMENT AT SEA. 

“ON VIEW” :—By the Tiny TRAVELLER. ° 

MINOR MATTERS OF DRESS. 

A GRAND ARITHMETICIAN. 

A TALE :—By Liewettyn Ltoyp. 


Next Week’s Number, ready on Wednesday, will be a DOUBLE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, price 6d. It will contain a Phototype, never 
before blished, of CHARLES DICKENS READING O HIS 
DAUGHTERS on the Lawn at Gad’s Hill P'ace, Fg PUZZLES for 
; ooo Prizes, Stories and Verse by Eminent Writers, and a Poem by “OWEN 

EDITH.” 





136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 


By Emity Foster. Samuel Tinsley and Co. 


mn. By F. J. Furntvatt, M.A., and A. J. Exuis, F.R.S. 


Paterson. English | 























INGER’S 
S Unparalleled Demand ! 
agian . 
MORE POPULAR 
yi enes THAN EVER} 
Gincers : 
MORE THAN 
GFwine 3,000,000 
OF THESE CELEBRATED MACHINES 
oe HAVE NOW BEEN SOLD. 
ee 431,167 
EWING WERE SOLD IN THE YEAR 1879, 
é Being at the rate of 
fy ene 1,400 
FOR EVERY WORKING DAY. 
 aptengades 
EWING The immense Sale is the result of the 
world-wide reputation obtained by these 
M ACHINES Machines, 
ears 
vee Universally acknowledged to be the 
best for every variety of Sewing. 
— 
Geeens HAND or TREADLE 
PRICE FROM 
toda £4 4s. 
M ACHINES FOR CASH FROM 
$4 
eo 
May be had on Hire, with Option of 
EWING Purchase, without addition to the Price, by 


ae Per 2s. 6d. week. 


ee 


Serer? 


IMPORTANT NOTIC 


The SINGER COMPANY, in an action heard 
EWING before Vice-Chancellor Sir James Bacon, 


established their exclusive right to the use of 
nao 





the name “SINGER,” and obtained a per- 





petual Injunction, with costs. 
re CAUTION ! 
EWING BEWARE OF PERSONS who, having no good 


trade repute of their own, use our name 
“ SINGER” to palm off counterfeit Machines 
of inferior construction and manufacture. 


eo 











ty sg 
Every ‘‘SINGER” Machine has the 
Sanita : : ' 

Company’s name printed upon the Arm, and 
wo impressed upon the brass Trade-Mark Plate. 
AS aatcraae 

EWING TO AVOID DECEPTION buy only 


at the Offices of the Company. 


Mo 


GINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Formerly I. M. SINGER & co.) 
Chief Counting-house in Europe 
39 FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Offices in all the principal Towns of the United Kingdom and the 
Continent. 








Lonpon District Orrices: 
147 Cheapside, E.C. 3 Castle Street, Kingsland High Street, 
132 Oxford Street, W. N 


51 High Street, Camden Town, N.W. | 3 Ordnance Row, Barking Road, Can- 


1 & 33 Newington Causeway, S.E. ning Town, E. 
cog Saachwark Park Road, SE 195 Hol way Road, No 
278 Clapham Road, S.W. 6 High Street, Woo — ew 
144 Brompton Road, S.W. 7 New Road, Rich Vy 
269 Commercial Road, E. 1 Clarence Street, pues . ew 
174 Hackney Road, E. 131 South Green 
45 Broadway, Stratford, E. 4A North End, Croydon, S.E, 





eg at RRL oN 
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INDIA PAPER PROOF EDITION. 


DALZIELS’ BIBLE GALLERY. 


SIXTY-NINE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
THe OLD VESTAMEN TT. 
FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY 
SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A.,, 
'E. J. POYNTER, R.A.. HOLMAN HUNT, anp orner Eminent Artists. 


ENGRAVED BY THE BROTHERS DALZIEL. 


1,000 Copies, handsomely bound in Vellum and Leatherette . teat - £5 5 © per Copy. 
100» 1010 © ¥» 
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The ** Illustrated London News,” 27th November, 1880, says :— 


“* During the coming season, if any one desires to make a Christmas or New 
Year's present in the form of a book, he will surely be attracted by Dalziesl’ 
Bible Gallery, which is a book of the noblest proportions, and of most artistic 
quality. Messrs. Dalziel have evidently done their part as engravers and prin- 
me with a determination that this should be the crowning work of their success- 

ul career.” 


mounted on Hand-made Paper, in Portfolio . : : . : 


The ** Art Fournal” says :— 

“ Thanks are due to Messrs. Dalziel for engraving and compiling such a 
work as the foregoing, for it is more than an illustration of the Bible; it is an 
almost complete illustration of the best art of the centre of the century. Many 
fine works may be issued this Christmas, but none of them will surpass ‘ Dal- 
ziels’ Bible Gallery.’ ” 


London : GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 





MESSRS. HATCHARDS’ LIST. 


| This day, in large 8vo., cloth, price 18s. 


OLD ALI; or, Travels Long Ago. 
By JOHN OSMASTON. 
With Six full-page and several smaller Illustrations engraved by G. Pearson. 





Just published, in Crown 8 vo., 416 pp., with Twenty Illustrations, 
cloth extra, 6s. 


THE FORTY SHIRES: 
Their History, Scenery, Arts, and Legends. By CHARLOTTE 
M. MASON. (A Book for Children.) 
“The story is charmingly told.”—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 
** We know of few modern books for healthy-minded boys and girls we would 
recommend in preference to this.”—Western Mail. 


Just published, crown 8vo., with Twelve full-page Illustrations, cloth antique, 6s. 


THE STORY OF JESUS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
By Mr. G. E. MORTON, 
“The a at - ee ana F the gospel story almost 
uthor, in n er 0 give 

in full, yet in such slanie asunee as 40 tn veel waieononl by e child ot 
four, or even less,’ has been very successful not a in choosing appropriate 
words, but in exhibiting the narrative in an agreeable and picturesque style. 
We think it a very nice book for children.” —Queen. 





Just published, in crown 8vo., cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


WILFORD GRANTLY. 


A Religious Novel. By GEORGE H. CLIFTON. 


FIVE BIRTHDAY BOOKS. 


1, The Scott Birthday Book. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE H. DICKEN. Royal 32mo. 
Cloth, 25., 2s. 6d. ; roan, 3s., 45. ; calf, &c., 6s. to ars. 


2. The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. 
IN WORDS OF SCRIPTURE. 
By G. WASHINGTON MOON, F.R.S.L. 27th Thousand. 
1. DRAWING-ROOM EDITION. Small crown 8vo. 
With 13 Photos. Cloth, ros. 6d. ; leather, 13s. 6d. to 425. 
2. POCKET EDITION, royal 32mo, cloth 2s. 6d. : 
roan, 2s., 4s. ; calf, morocco, rus ia, &c., 6s. to 218. 
3. EDITION FOR DISTRIBUTION, square, 24mo. 
Without blank Diary. Limp, 8d. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


3. The Shakespeare Birthday Book. 

Edited by MARY F. P. DUNBAR. 74th Thousand. 

t. DRAWING-ROOM EDITION. 
Cloth, 5s. ; leather, 7s. 6d. to 215. 

DRAWING-ROOM EDITION. With 14 Photographs. 
Cloth, elegant, ros. 6@.; leather, 13s. 6d. to 425. 

2. POCKET EDITION, royal 32mo., cloth, 2s. and 2s. 6d. ; 
roan, 3s., 4s. ; calf, morocco, russia, &c.. 6s. to 215. 

POCKET EDITION, with 14 Photographs. 
Cloth, 6s. ; roan, morocco, russia, &c., 75. 6d. to 425. 


4. The Poetical Birthday Book. 


By COUNTESS OF PORTSMOUTH. oth Thous. 

1. DRAWING-ROOM EDITION, small crown 8vo. 
With 13 Photos. Cloth, ros. 6d. ; leather, 13s. 6d. to 428. 

2. POCKET EDITION, royal 32mo. Cloth, 2s. and 2s. 6d. ; 
roan, 35., 4s. ; morocco, russia, &c., 6s. to 21s. 


5. The Comic Birthday Book. 
Edited by W. F. MARCH PHILLIPPS. and Edition. 
32mo, Cloth, 2s., 2s. 6d. ; roan, 3s., 4s.; calf, &c., 6s. to ats. 


HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, London. 


Dr. B. W. RicHaRDSON, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June 
«880)—‘ On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the Empress, made by 
Messrs. Ewart of the Euston Road, is the best for preventing down draught in 
the chimney shaft.”—(City Office—Facing Moorgate Station. )—Apvr. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


In One Volume, large 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, price Two GUINEAS. 


SWITZERLAND: 


ITS SCENERY AND ITS PEOPLE. 
PICTORIALLY ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT 
Swiss and German Artists, 


With Historical and Descriptive Text, based on the 
German of DR. GSELL-FELS. 


Illustrated by nearly Four Hundred Engravings, of which 
Sixty are full-page size. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


Ready, cloth, 8vo., 
with Map and Coloured Illustrations, price ros. 6d. 


FIG) AND NEW CALEDONIA. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL THERE. 


With further Remarks on South Sea Islanders, and their Language. 
By J. W. ANDERSON, M.A. 





ELLISSEN & CO., Publishers, 10 Type Street, Finsbury, E.C. 


THE EXAMINER. 
NOTICE. 


The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 6a.:— 





- Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 

. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 20. A. C. SWINBURNE. 

. lhe Very Rev. CHARLES J. | 21. Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D. M. P. 

. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., | 22. Dr. HOOKER. 

D.C.L., LL.D |23. H. ¥. LOWREREARSs D.C.L. 


. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. 
24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 





1. Professor DARWIN. | 13. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. | x4. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE, | 15. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. |16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL, |17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
6. CHARLES READE. | 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
7 

8 

9 


os 
° 


~ 
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. GEORGE MACDONALD. 


= 
N 





25. Professor J. R. SEELEY M.A. 
The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 


months, to any address, for 15s. 2a.; six months, 75. 74.; 
| three months, 3s. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P. 0.0. 
| to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER,| 


HE Number of “ LIFE” for DECEMBER 18, 
published on DECEMBER 16, will be the 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. : 

Although DOUBLE the ‘usual size, and containing 
SPECIAL MATTER of the highest interest, the 
price will remain SIXPENCE. 


This Number will be accompanied by an _ 


UNEQUALLED PHOTOTYPE, 


Taken from Life, — 
And never before Published, of 


CHARLES — DICKENS . 


Reading to his Daughters 


ON THE LAWN AT GAD’'S HILL. 


Among other contributions will be a “Poem” by “ Owen 
Meredith,” a Christmas Story by Major Arthur Griffiths, a 
Poem and Story by J. Ashly Sterry, and Reminiscences of 
the Picture by Miss Dickens. Also 


SPECIAL ‘PUZZLES 
Will be Offered, with 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Copies should now be ordered in advance to save 
disappointment, as the Sale will be great, and 


THE PHOTOTYPE CANNOT BE 
REPRODUCED. 


Subscribers and Readers of “ LIFE” can have their 
Names now specially registered for this Number, by 
sending to the Manager 74¢.; or with Roller, for the 
protection of the Phototype, 9¢., marking their Orders 

specially for the 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “LIFE.” 


The following Portraits have alread omens in the weekly issues of 
“* Life,” and can be had on application to the Office : — . 

The Countess Grosvenor, the Countess of Lonsdale, the Viscountess Castle- 
teagh, the Marchioness of Ormonde, Princess Beatrice, Lady Coreen Sarah 
Graham, Sarah Bernhardt, Miss Pullen, Violet Fane, Madame qe autier, 
Madame Albani, Mademoiselle Heilbronn, Countess Karolyi, Mrs. Theobald 
Madame Marie Roze Mapleson, Madame Modjeska, Miss Genevieve Ward, 
Empress Eugenie, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Violet Cameron, the Countess of 
Dudley. Mrs. Langtry as “ Effie s.” Miss Linda Dietz. Mrs. Price. 
Lady Helen Ramsden. Mrs. Livingstone Thompson. Mrs. Osgood. The 
Princess of Servia. H.R.H. the Princess Louise. The po of Italy. Miss 
Marie Litton. Miss Myra Holme. Mdlle. Sola. Miss Lilian Cavalier, The 
Duchess of Cobourg. Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. 

The allowing Pictures have a 


ared :— 

The Stirrap Cup, After the PBall, High Holiday, By Proxy, When the 
Cat’s Away, Calling the Kine, A Passing Cloud, A Connoisseur, Haidée, 
Punting, Don Quixote, First Fruits for My Lord, My Intended, Sir! Love's 
Season, Martin Luther, The Capitalist, An Evening in the Terraces, My Old 
Tub, Some Pumpkins, Before the Bull Fight. 


136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THEATRES, &e. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager-—Mr. Henry Irvine. 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS 


Fe VERY NIGHT, at 8.30.— Louis and Fabien dei 
Franchi, Mr. Irving.—At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. Pinero. Doors 
open at Seven. ; 

Special Morning Performances of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 
aes December 11, and Saturday, December 18, at 2,30, Doors 
open at 2.0, 

Box Office (Mr. Hurst) open Ten to Five daily. Seats booked by Letter 
Telegram. Stage Mamager, Mr. H. J. Lovapay. Acting taco Mr. 





Bram SToKer. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. - 


Mansion House Burtprnas, E.C., Lonpon, 





Oxrorp Street, W. 





THE EXAMINER. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,801, DECEMBER 4, 1880. 


Political and Social Notes. 
Fanning Greek Fire. - Mr. Gladstone's Dilemma -- 
The Anti-Jewish Scandal in Germany. ; Fair Play in the Church. 
Employers’ Liability Act The New Metropolitan Valuation Lists. 
News from Turkey. 
“Where's the Cat?” at the Criterion. ‘Captain Cuttle” at the Gaiety 


Music. 
Magyar Persecution of the German Tongue. The Bankruptcy Court. 
Mr. Tennyson’s New Poems. Mrs. Grote. Christmas Books. 
Magazines for December. Stray Leaves. | 


New Books and New Editions. Societies for the Ensuing Week. 





Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 


THE LIFE OF CICERO: 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





2 vols., crown 8vo., 245. — 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


By ANTONIO GALLENGA., 
Demy 8vo., with a Map, 14s. 





CHAPMAN & HALL (LIMITED), 193 Piccadilly. 


STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S ALMANACS. 


THE BRITISH ALMANAC, price Is., containing the 
Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms; Monthly Notices, Sunday 
Lessons ; Meteorological Tables and Re s; Astronomical Facts and 
Phenomena ; Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides ; with a Miscellaneous 
Register of Informatian cennected with Government, Legislation, Com- 
merce, and Education ; and various useful Tables. . 


THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, price 2s. 6d. 
A Year-Book of General Information on Subjects connected with Mathe- 
matics, Geography, Fine Arts, Political Economy, Public Improvements, 
Legislation, Statistics, &c. 





THE BRITISH ALMANAC and COMPANION bound 


together in cloth, price 4s. 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC, ELEGANT, USEFUL, 
and portable, it is essentially adapted for the pocket, not only from its 
miniature size, but from its containing a vast amount of useful and valuable 
matter for occasional reference. 6d. sewed, 3s. morocco tuck, 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S SHEET ALMANAC, 
price 2s., on super-royal paper. is equally adapted for the Counting-house 
and the Library, containing Lists of the chief Officers of State, Judges, 
Public Offices, don Bankers, with copious Postal information and Stamp. 
duties. It is embellished with a View or Ery CaTHepRAL, of which Proo 


. Impressions on thick paper may be had at 3s. each. 





The STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Ludgate Hill, London, ‘and ali Boox- 
sellers. ’ 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND 
(LIMITED). 
BISHOPSGATE STREET, 


Corner of Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., Dec. 7, 1880, 


HE Directors of the National Provincial Bank of 
England (Limited) hereby give Notice, that a Half-yearly Dividend, at the 
rate of Eight per cent. per annum, and a Half-yearly Bonus of Five cent., will 
be payable on the Bank’s Stock on and after the Tenth day of Jan next, 
when the Dividend and Bonus Warrants may be obtained at the k, No. rr2 
Bishopsgate Street (corner of Threadneedle Street), or at the different branches. 
The Transfer Books will be closed on and after Saturday, the 11th instant, 
and Re-open on Wednesday, the rsth instant. 
By Order of the Court of Directors, s 
R. ee otason | Joint General 
T. G. ROBINSON, Managers, 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


HE following are the Dates at which the several 
EXAMINATIONS in the University or Lonpon for the year 1881 
will commence :—~ 


MATRICULATION. —Monday — ro, and Monday June 20. 
BacHELor oF Arts.—First B.A., Monday July 18. 
Second B.A., Monday October 24. 
Master or Arts.—Branch I., Monday June 6; Branch II., Monday June 13; 
Branch III., Monday June 20. 
Doctor or Lireraturs.—First D.Lit., Monday June 6. 
Second D.Lit., Tuesday December 6, 
ScRIPTURAL EXAMINATIONS.—Tuesday November 22. 
BACHELOR oF Science.—First B.Sc., Monday July 18. 
Second B.Sc., Monday October 17. 
DocrTor or ee = first twenty-one days of June. 
BACHELOR oF Laws. ee ~ } Monday January 3. 
Doctor or Laws. =Thursday gonemy 13. 
BACHELOR OF Mepicine.—Preliminary Scientific, Monday July 18. 
First M.B., Monday July 25. 
Second M.B., Monday November 7. 
BACHELOR oF SuRGERY.—Tuesday November 29. 
MASTER 1N SuRGERY.—Monday November 28. 
Docror or Mepicine.—Monday November 28. 
SUBJECTS RELATING TO Pustic Heattu.— Monday December 12, 
BACHELOR oF Music.—First B. Mus., Monday December 12. 
= Second B.Mus., Monday December 19. 

Doctor or Music.—First D.Mus., Monday December 12. 

The Regulations relating to the above Ecatiantions and Degrees may be 
obtained on application to ‘‘The Registrar of the University of London, 


Burlington Gardens, London, W.” 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A,, 
December 4, 1880. Registrar, 





H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782, 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
x OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 





HEAL & SON, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
DINING. ROOM FURNITURE, 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL &@& $9 N, 195 to 198 Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 





SCALLY'S SWAN and CROWN 


PURB IRISH WHISKEY, 

AGED THREE to EIGHTEEN YEARS. 

AGE of the CONTENTS of EACH BOTTLE 

CERTIFIED by H.M.’s CUSTOMS, Dublin. 

Therefore, Unblended, Uncoloured, Unadulterated. 
FOR PRICES, Opinions of the Press, and Corre- 

Spondence on “ Bottling” in Bond, see Bradshaw's “ A.B,C,” “ Official,” 


or Faulkner's ‘‘ A.B.C.” Railway Guides ; or apply to 
THOMAS SCALLY & CO., Eustace St., Dublin, and 39 Lombard St., E.C. 
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FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 





[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 





A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
in consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 


CLAIMS AND Bonuses PaIp se eeeececscssecseesessssteds7 00,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE sescssccccsessccessecssesssseseses 430,000 
INVESTED FUNDS. .cscccscscseccecsecssscssessssecees 25800,000 


NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving o 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL, 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 











RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
Have you ever tasted it? 
The most delicious liqueur in the world. 
Nice with hot water, or aerated waters, 





RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Obtained at all Refreshment Bars, 
All Restaurants, Inns, and Hotels, 
And of all Wine Merchants. 


(en MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


The most wholesome of all stimulants. 





A valuable tonic. 





See Medical Testimonials. 

RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Is used in place of Wine. 
The Sportsman’s and Traveller’s Companion. 
Esteemed in the Army and Navy. 





RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Supplied to the Queen at all the Palaces. 
To the Governor General of da. 
To the Aristocracy, and general public. 





‘Tomas GRANT, The Distillery, Maidstone. 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 





The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad, 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each, 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





LL who cough, sing, or have colds should read the 
following, from S. Pearsall, Esq., Vicar-Choral Lichfield Cathedral :—“ I 
am entirely out of your excellent Wafers and am suffering much from this un- 
healthy season. I shall feel obliged if you will kindly send me a few boxes (of 
Dr. Lococx’s Putmonic Warers), as they alone afford me relief.” In Asthma, 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, Pains in 
Chest, Rheumatism, they give instant relief, a —_ cure, and taste pleasantly, 
Sold at 2s. r4¢., 28. 9d., 45. 6d., and 11s. per box by all Druggists. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Nothing preserves the 


health so well as an occasional alterative in hone of weather, or 
when the nerves are unstrung. These Pills act admirably on st liver, 
and kidneys, and so thoroughly purify the blood that they are the most efficient 
remedy in warding off derangements of the stomach, fever, diarrhoea, dysentery, 
and other maladies, and giving tone and energy to debilitated constitutions. 
All who have the natural and laudable desire of maintaining their own and their 
family’s health cannot do better than trust to Holloway’s Pills, which cool, 
regulate, and strengthen. Th se purifying Pills are suitable for all ages, 
seasons, climates, and constitutions, when all other means fail, and are the 


female’s best friend. 





EPPS’S COCOA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful ap 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many hea 


judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built u 
maladies are floating round us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
blood and a AMES frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


lication of the fine properties of 

doctors, Doe It 7 by = 
til str enough to resist every tendency to Gieease \. undreds of subtle 
el une ae a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 


MES EPPS & CO. HOMCG:OPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
Also Makers of Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternooon use, 








ee 
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BRAND AND CO.,’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF THA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 





SoLeE AppDRESS.—No, 11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





OUSES to LET or for SALE, overlooking High- 

gate, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, bath room, 

with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Convenient for 

bus, rail, &c. Rent yor, moderate to desirable tenants. For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, x Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
** A most delicious and valuable article.” —Standard. 


Fry’s 
COCOA. 








GUARANTEED, PURE. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


J. & FRY and SONS. 
pe QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution great! 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 1 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. ere 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of d ia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
—— of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general d ion. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
will darken hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that uced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It ces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and es of new hair. 
Sulphur beng Stee for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, KYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold .by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like wee. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

ew useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
1 Chemists. Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“ CULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

J) of CURING SKIN DISEASES, There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems bees cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, “‘Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
a a ofthe skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

ottles, 2s. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the Bic , thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER, 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


FRY’s 
COCOA. 











MR. G. H. JONES, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, 





CONSULTATION FREE, 1o to 5, 





* Jan. 1877. 
“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for x Sait cad 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name, “S. G. HUTCHINS, 


G, H. Jones, Esq,” “ By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 


, ‘HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial infiuence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
es cones = ee aoe organs, 
without w cones vitalising flui 

(blood) is impossible. r — 


i ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES | that 
- a all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal 3 Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com with most other treatments, As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 


Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 

years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 

shes Fonpamadiemans-cibenunih Ultiaes ak +5 tanga sendhaieae olan 
inconvenience.— on a 

Nom; ene Glebe House, Ware, Herts. y 1 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


Latoratory: 6 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. 
BH No one is required to purchase Tickets, or to incur any nsibility 
mas beyond the price agreed to be paid for the Teeth ordered 3 

Co-operative principle is now so Comma recognised appreciat 
that there is no med gay detail its important vantages Suffice it to say, ca 
the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated “ Prize 

Mepav” Tzetn, of the ea of material, and the very best workman- 

ship, mounted on Chemically | at prices which can only be made 

remunerative by the Association 
IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, 

ond tenphy coeming Sie Gn Mechanical process on the scale of the fair profits 

of a Mercantile Firm. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unnecessary. Complete 
success is guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 
ractitioners have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 
ility, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rendered clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and naturally effected. By recent 
scientific discoveries in the ical art, which secures the close adjustment 
of the Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 
utterly impossible. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED, 
Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from 10 to 6, or later by 


(POTION. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 
A Qualified Dentist visits 4 part of Town or Country by Appointment, for 
which no extra is made, 
Prices of *‘ Prize Medal’? Teeth of the Best Quality :— 
A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. A Set from £1. 
A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s. 

N.B.—The Dairy TerecrarH, August 23, 1878, says :—“‘ Celluloid is the 
most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth is 
incomparable.” 

















Baws BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 

Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 Lew Street, jon, W.C. The 
_ Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes, Mir- 
Pa a, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
a Requisites. Old Balls adjusted or exchanged, and ‘Tables 
Ke-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862, 
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ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


21s. handsome Cloth. 


The Lands of Scripture; comprising ‘‘ Those Holy Fields,” 
“The Land of the Pharaohs,” and “Pictures from Bible Lands.” By 
Samvuet ManninG, LL.D., and S. D. Green, D.D. In one Handsome 
Volume. Full of valuable information, with a profusion of fine engravings. 





8s. each, handsome Cloth ; 25g. each, Morocco. 


Pictures from the German Fatherland. Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. By Rev. S.G. Green, D.D. Fine Engravings. ust published, 

““Those Holy Fields.” Palestine illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. Samuet ManninG, LL.D. With numerous Engravings. 

The Land of the Pharaohs. * Egypt and Sinai illustrated by 
Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. With fine 
Engravings. 

Pictures from Bible Lands, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
Edited by the Rev. S. G. Green, D.D. With fine Engravings. 

English Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
Samugt Mawnnine, LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. Green, D.D. With Co- 
loured Frontispiece and numerous Wood Engravings. 

French Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
Samvuet Green, D.D. With upwards of 150 fine Engravings. 

American Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 


Samurt ManninG, LL.D., Author of “‘ Swiss Pictures,” ‘‘ Italian Pic- 
tures,” “‘ Spanish Pictures,” etc. New Edition. Profusely Illustrated. 





7s. 6d. each. 


The Midnight Sky: Familiar Notes on the Stars and Planets. 
By Epwin Dunkin, F.R.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. With 
32 Star-Maps, and other Illustrations. 7s. 6d. cloth-boards ; gs. gilt edges. 


The Boy’s Own Annual.—The Second Volume of the ‘* Boy’s 
Own Paper.” Containing 832 pages of Tales, Sports, Pastimes, Travel, 
Adventure, Amusement, and Instruction. With numerous Coloured and 
Wood Engravings. 7s. 6d. in handsome cloth ; gs. with gilt Edges. 


7s. each. 


The Leisure Hour Volume, contains 828 pages of Interesting 
Reading for the Family, with numerous Engravings = best Artists. 
7s. cloth boards ; 8s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half calf extra. 


The Sunday at Home Volume, contains $28 pages of Interesting 
Sunday Reading, with numerous Coloured and Wood Engravings. 7s. cloth 
rds ; 8s. 6¢. cloth extra, gilt edges; 10s. 6d. half calf extra. 


FOR PRESENTATION, 


6s. 6d. each. 
The Harvest of a Quiet Bye ; or, Leisure Thoughts for Busy 
Liver, By the Rev. J. R. Vernon, M.A. With Engravings. Cloth, gilt, 


The Chain of Life in Geological Time. A Sketch of the 
Origin and Succession of Animals and Plants. By J. W. Dawson, L.L.D. 
Principal of McGill College, Montreal. With Engravings. Cloth boards. 








6s. each. 


Ingleside and Wayside Musings. A companion volume to 
“The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” With Engravings. Imperial 8yo, 
Cloth, gilt. 

Scenes from the Life of St. Paul. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, 
ey a of Chester. With Illustrations by Paoto Proto. Handsome 
cloth gilt. 

Girl’s Own Annual.—The First Volume of the ‘Girl’s Own 
Paper.” Containing 624 pages of interesting and useful Reading—Tales, 
Household Hints, Plain and Fancy Needlework, Music, &c., witha pro- 
fusion of Illustrations. Price 6s. handsome cloth ; or 7s. 6d. gilt edges. 





5s. each. 


The Golden Grasshopper: A Tale founded on Events in the 
Days of Sir Thomas Gresham. By the late W. H.G. Kincston. With 
Illustrations. Imperial r6mo. Cloth boards. 


The Prism; or, Tales of Three Counties. By M. L. WHATELY 


and two Members of her Family. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 
Cloth, gilt. 


Illustrated Letters to My Children from the Holy Land. 
By Henry A. Harper. With Engravings from Original Sketches by the 
Author. Handsomely printed. Imperial 8vo. Cloth boards, gilt edges. 


4s. 6d. each. 


Within Sea Walls; or, How the Dutch kept the Faith. By 
E. H. Watsue and G. E. Sarcent. With Illustrations. Cloth, gilt. 


The Realm of the Ice King. A Book of Arctic Discovery and 


Adventure. Numerous Illustrations. Cloth, gilt. 


4s. each. 
Vignettes of the Great Revival of the Eighteenth Century. 
By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. With Illustrations. Cloth boards. 
Tales of Three Centuries. From the French of Madame GuIzorT 
DE WiTT. Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. Cloth, gilt edges. 


My Own Picture-Book. First and Second Series. With a large 
Engraving on each page. In large type. Imperial 8vo. 2s. 6d. in cloth 
boards. 4s. in one handsome volume, gilt edges. 








LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56-PATERNOSTER ROW. 


The Illustrated List of Books for Presentation may be had, post free; 6n Application. ” 
ed at the Rericiovs Tract Society’s Retai. Depétrs. London: 65 St. Paul's Church- 


A large variety of Presentation Books at all prices may be inspect : 
yard (opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral}, and 164 Piccadilly. 
31 Western Road. 


Liverpool: 18 Slater Street. Manchester: 100 Corporation Street. Brighton 


TOILET SERIES. 


| F ix Pomade, 1s. & 2s.; Cold Cream, 1s. & 2s.; 
: Hair Tonic, 4s.; Toilet Soaps, 6d. & 1s. 





PETROLEUM JELLY. 


NO TASTE. NO 


Camphor Ice, 1s. 
SMELL. 


The most Valuable Family Remedy known for Wounds, Burns, Rheumatism, Catarrh, Sunburn, Hemorrhoids, and all Skin Diseases. 


Bottles in Cardboard Boxes, Is. and 2s. 


Pamphlets Free. 


11 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 





ENHAM | CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or 
and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. 
seo WIGMORE STREET. 








ENHAM | STOVES, of every description, to 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 





ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 


and places, also to correspond with the above, from special 
SONS. private designs. 


ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 





and HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 
SONS. ments. 
ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, 
and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. s0 WIGMORE STREET. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 


London. Founded 184r. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £ 3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
6% _ Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
eading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ELIANCE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
71 Kinc Witu1am Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Trustees. 
The Right Hon, the EArt or LEVEN AND MELVILLE, 
The Right Hon. Lorp PEerre. 
The Right Rev. the #isHor of Moray AND Ross. 
W. M. TuFne tt, Esq. 
Directors. 
. T. ABvy, Esq., Great Baddow. 
V. W. Durriep, Esq., Chelmsford. ‘i 
Tuomas Eyxvn, Fsq., Ladbroke Grove, Kensington Park. 
ALEXANDER Howpen, Esq., Birchin Lane. 
oun’ W. Lavy, Esq., Walcott’s, Great Tey. 
. OxLey PARKER, Esq. Bank, Maldon. 
‘he Hon. Henry W. Perre, Springfield Place. 
Joun Pixe, Esq., Southwark. 
(Ames C. TrA1Lx, Esq., Castle Hill, Caithness. 
V. M. Turnez, Esq., Bank, Chelmsford. 
Secretary—EDWARD BuT Ler, Esq. 
Assistant Secretary—Henry Unwin, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
J. W. Oars, Esq-, M.D. ; H. Fry Smiru, Esq., M.B. 
Bankers—Messrs. Witt1aMs, Deacon, & Co., Birchin Lane; THe LONDON 
a County Bank; Messrs. SPARROW, TUFNELL, & Co., Chelms- 
ord. 
Solicitors—Messrs. STREET, Son, & Poynper, 27 Lincoln's Inn Fields; 
Messrs. Gere & Sons, CHELMSFORD. ai 
All kinds of Life Assurance may be effected. Loans granted on available 
security. All Profits belong to the assured. 
No Liability whatever can attach to Members beyond the payment of the 
stipulated Premiums ; and every Member accepts his Policy with this condition 


—Drarian.__expressed. 
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